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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


UN and Franco Spain. Russia’s blunt refusal, in the UN, 
to approve even the formality of trying to get the facts as 
to the alleged war menace of Spain, and her patently incon- 
gruous blasts against “‘non-intervention,” remind us that 
there are three or four points in the practical order which 
may not be forgotten without risking a fiasco even in the 
best-intentioned attempts to help the Spanish people. First, 
it is fantastic to speak of Franco’s threat to international 
peace. Spain today simply has not the war potential—nor 
has it the allies—to constitute itself such a threat; in a 
world dominated by the Big Three, a Spain bent on aggres- 
sion could be snuffed out almost overnight. Then one must 
ask himself: “After Franco, what?” The only serious con- 
tender in the field at present is the Spanish “‘government-in- 
exile.” Despite the sedulously nourished myth of a peaceful, 
liberal republic attacked by a fascist Franco, the historical 
fact is that Franco’s revolt was largely made possible, not to 
say inevitable, by the practical abdication in the early months 
of 1936 of this same present “government-in-exile.” So far 
as governing Spain is concerned, it might just as well have 
been in exile from the day it took office. There was plain 
anarchy in Spain in 1936, and Franco simply moved into a 
political vacuum. Third, any attempt at forcible removal of 
Franco would certainly mean civil war in Spain; and not 
even Franco’s enemies in Spain want that. And lastly, if we 
are capable of learning anything, our experience with the 
Perén Government should have taught us how nof to go 
about the job of removing a foreign dictator. 


Four-Power Treaty on Germany. At Paris, Secretary 
Byrnes has laid before the Council of Foreign Ministers a 
draft for a twenty-five-year, four-power treaty to achieve 
the disarmament and demobilization of Germany. Plans well 
under way for “counting America out” as far as Europe is 
concerned may have to be reversed if the idea behind the 
proposal is pushed. Pending closer study of the terms of the 
draft, Europe and America were equally engaged in reflect- 
ing that, past experience to the contrary, the United States 
is capable of progressive and vigorous action in the diplo- 
matic field. The proposal serves notice that this country has 
decided to cast off the passive and hesitant role which has 
undermined our influence abroad. At the same time it is a 
test of the sincerity of claims by the Soviet Union that her 
singularly persistent penetration into Central Europe is mo- 
tivated only by fear of recurring German aggression and not 
rather by imperialistic expansionism. If Molotoff’s hesitance 
is indication that this proposal has startled the Soviet For- 
eign Secretary, it may well be because in accepting such a 
treaty the USSR may have to revise extensively its five- 
year plan for Europe. 


Relation to United Nations. Fears can be expressed, 
however, over the possibility that such a pact may mean a 
step back from the United Nations and towards a new 
Europe of four-power domination. If the Byrnes proposal 
envisaged a completely new approach to European peace, 
there would be room for considerable doubt as to the sound- 
ness of the idea. But, fortunately, the place of such treaties 
within the framework of the Charter was fully discussed at 
San Francisco. And in fact, largely owing to cogent argu- 
ments presented by France, the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 


of the Big Three were changed to allow for this species of 
regional arrangements. It was established that, far from 
being incompatible with the principles of collective security, 
these pacts contribute to a more effective enforcing of peace 
throughout the world. Speaking in reference to Article 53, 
(and Articles 106, 107) on this occasion, a French spokes- 
man said that this provision would assure 
. that the machinery for collective security would 
be built with enough flexibility to make allowance for 
all situations existing in the world and principally for 
that particular solidarity which is created among cer- 
tain states threatened by the same dangers. 


Although during the San Francisco Conference no one was 
thinking of a pact to which the United States would be a 
party, the mind of the Charter and its express provisions 
clearly allow for such a four-power treaty as that suggested 
by Mr. Byrnes. The precise language of the draft makes it 
plain that all that is intended are consistent measures to keep 
Germany disarmed, a consummation all Europe will wel- 
come. There is implied here no prejudice to the future eco- 
nomic or political integration of Germany into the European 


life. 


The French Constitution. Making for himself and for 
his countrymen a searching “examination of conscience”— 
followed by no small amount of contrition—when in prison 
during the war years, Léon Blum, France’s former Premier, 
wrote that he was now inclined to the separation and bal- 
ance of political powers which are found in the American 
or the Swiss governmental system. For these “assure for the 
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executive power, in its own sphere of action, an independent 
and continuous power.” Alas for any contributions to 
France’s political stability. Nothing could be further from 
M. Blum’s hopes than the proposed new Constitution for 
France, submitted to a referendum for voters on May 5, for 
it swept all such checks and balances away, reduced the 
Republic’s President to a mere ceremonial figure, lodged all 
governing power in a single parliamentary Chamber, and 
deprived the Premier of the ability to put the question of 
confidence except under such circumstances as will mean an 
absolute majority of the Deputies. The place of the Senate— 
denounced by the Leftist extremists as essentially reaction- 
ary—is taken by a Council of the Union with merely ad- 
visory powers. None but a thoroughgoing Leftist will regard 
these devices as anything but a mechanism for placing the 
French Communist Party securely in control of the country. 
The other most notable feature of the new proposal, the re- 
writing of the revolutionary Bill of Rights in more modern 
form, inserts the right of habeas corpus into the proposed 
Constitution and declares the right to a job and freedom 
from job discrimination. It likewise proclaims religious free- 
dom, but in such dubious terms as to render all the more 
significant one of the Constitution’s most notable omissions: 
that of freedom of education, a most fundamental right. 
The path of the proposed Constitution leads France abruptly 
to the brink of the totalitarian abyss. 


Palestine. For half a century the growing nationalism of 
many European countries was accompanied by a spirit of 
anti-Semitism. Would that this un-Christian disease of soul 
might have died with the Nazi leaders who more recently en- 
couraged it and with the victims who suffered under it. Un- 
fortunately this did not happen. Seeds of hate die slowly, if 
ever, and the Christian principle of man’s brotherhood still 
seeks full acceptance by many nationalistically inclined peo- 
ples of Europe and other parts of the world. For half a cen- 
tury numerous Jews, looking for homes more free than the 
ones they knew, also dreamed of a nation of their own, 
wherein discrimination against their brethren might not be 
practised. Unceasingly many of them insisted with a great 
deal of vigor that this land be Palestine, once the home of 
their forefathers. To the more extreme of the nationalist- 
minded wing that small parcel of land had to be won at any 
price and despite the rival claims of Arab groups. The 
thought of inevitable bloodshed did not deter them, so de- 
sirable seemed the goal of a Jewish State. Today, the Anglo- 
American Committee report answers the nationalist excesses 
of all concerned. The rightful Jewish plea that the perse- 
cuted and heartbroken brethren in Europe be given a con- 
genial home receives an answer in the recommendation that 
100,000 refugees be admitted to Palestine. The pleas of cer- 
tain Arab and Jewish leaders that one or other group have 
exclusive political control of Palestine also receives its an- 
swer. Circumstances are such that the territory cannot be 
the exclusive property of any one group. From the nature 
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of things a compromise, such as was arrived at, became 
inevitable. Now that we have it, all parties will not be fully 
satisfied. Yet it is to be hoped they will cooperate in making 
the compromise work. The governments concerned must 
still accept the report and put it into execution. Whatever 
be the final outcome, the Committee of Inquiry deserves 
praise for its evident fairness and the pains it took to face 
a most perplexing problem. 


Human Rights Commission. One of the chief tasks of 
the United Nations Human Rights Commission, which held 
its first meeting at Hunter College on April 29, is to de- 
cide what its own scope is to be. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
who was elected chairman by acclamation, probably earned 
that distinction by her vigorous defense of the rights of 
political refugees at the London United Nations Assembly, 
against Soviet Vice-Commissar Vishinsky. The Commission 
is far from thinking that the last word has been said on 
human rights, however, and a long road of serious study 
and consultation is in prospect for the body. A hint of the 
future scope of the Commission was seen in the observers’ 
and press sections at the first meeting, in which Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish interests were well represented. With 
the lively concern evidenced by these groups it is anticipated 
that the work of the Commission will not limit itself to the 
purely legal aspects of human rights, but will prepare studies 
that reflect awareness of the spiritual issues underlying them. 
On the agenda already are bills of human rights proposed by 
Cuba and Panama. At the London General Assembly, the 
Cuban delegate informed AMERIca’s correspondent that in 
drawing up the text of their draft, they had consulted the 
Papal encyclicals and learned Catholic writers, such as 
Jacques Maritain. The ideological battles of the United Na- 
tions will undoubtedly find their sharpest expression in this 
Commission. Nikolai Kriukov, Soviet representative, did not 
speak at the opening meeting. No one, however, believes 
this was because the USSR feels it has nothing to contribute 
to the subject of human rights. At San Francisco Mr. Molo- 
toff maintained that his country has always been for human 
rights. A battle is in the offing. The moral spotlight is on 
this Commission. 


Morals and the World. Democracy cannot long exist 
without self-discipline, which in turn depends on morality 
and religion. These homely truths, which another President 
of the United States enshrined in a “Farewell Address,” were 
the gist of a short discourse delivered by President Truman 
last week to a group of Washington clergymen. “Right here 
at home now,” he said, “we are having a lot of unnecessary 
troubles, brought about by selfish men who are thinking 
only of their individual welfare,” and he exhorted the clergy- 
men to awaken in the people “the moral responsibility that 
goes with leadership.” Like many another ferverino, the 
President’s little sermon dealt mostly with generalities, and 
he left his immediate audience, and the much larger audience 
which read his words, wondering who these selfish men 
might be who are causing our “unnecessary troubles.” Per- 
haps he had reference to the business and farm groups which 
stampeded the House of Representatives into voting to 
destroy price controls, although all of them would angrily 
deny the imputation of selfishness and argue that they are 
motivated by sound economics and concern for the “Ameri- 
can Way” of doing business. Perhaps he had reference to 
John L. Lewis and the coal operators who, in the face of an 
unparalleled domestic and world crisis, have stopped the pro- 
duction of soft coal for more than a month. Did the Presi- 
dent mean that with a little less concentration on their self- 
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interest and a little more give-and-take they could break 
the deadlock and start production again? Or perhaps Mr. 
Truman was not thinking of OPA and soft coal but of the 
black marketeers whose foul profiteering has disgraced the 
business community. He did not say. What he did say, 
though, is tragically true: too many of us are putting love 
of self—and of profits—ahead of the national welfare and 
the needs of the suffering world. 


Packages for Ex-Enemies. A highly important move by 
the Senate has passed almost unnoticed in the press. On 
April 29 that body passed Senate bill 2101, which amends 
the Trading with the Enemy Act so as to permit the ship- 
ment of relief supplies by individuals and private relief 


agencies to individuals and groups in Japan, Germany and 
Austria. Senator Eastland of Mississippi urged the necessary 
amendments, which were agreed to without dissent. The 
bill was thereupon passed and will now go to the House, 
which reconvened on April 30. It is imperative that the 
House act quickly on the bill. General Lucius D. Clay, 
commanding officer in the German American-occupied zone, 
has strongly urged the shipment of individual relief parcels; 
large groups of Americans are anxious to relieve the near- 
starvation of friends and relatives; the present quota of 
2,000 tons a month permitted to CRALOG is but a fraction 
of what is needed in Germany and but a fraction of what 
American charity wants to send. The Senate is to be con- 
gratulated for having opened the way. 





WASHINGTON FRONT 


WITH SECRETARY OF STATE BYRNES hidden behind 
the iron curtain of secrecy at the Paris conference of the 
Big Four, the state of mind of that part of Washington that 
concerns itself with foreign affairs might be described as 
jittery. It is well recognized now that the Russians are 
playing for time, and time up to this has played for the 
Russians. There will be no peace treaties yet if they can help 
it, for the stage is not ready. 

Meanwhile, the news everywhere is discouraging. Man- 
churia looks lost, so does Korea. China is tottering, and 
apparently only MacArthur stands against chaos in Japan. 
But it is when we come to Europe that things look really 
bad. The publication of the English text of the proposed 
new French constitution shows how far the Communists 
now dominate in France. Article XIII on religious liberty is 
the most bitter travesty the postwar world has yet revealed. 
And the whole constitutional set-up is an ideal form for a 
Soviet type of government to take control. By the time this 
appears, the world will know whether or not the French 
realize what hangs over them. 

The fantastic part of all this is that all the politicians and 
statesmen are going on as if there were no such thing as an 
atomic age in front of us. The push and tug of international 
politics might as well have been put in motion by men who 
lived in the nineteenth century. Is it going to take a thou- 
sand atomic bombs dropped somewhere to make people real- 
ize that we are living now? 

One consolation in all this is that the Russians have visibly 
lost ground in the free countries. The atrocious behavior of 
their “walking delegate” in the United Nations has made 
it very difficult for party-liners and fellow-travelers here 
and abroad to maintain any self-respect, and that is un- 
doubtedly why the Russians demanded that the Paris pro- 
ceedings be secret. But just why we acceded to this demand 
is not clear. Mr. Byrnes may come back to a very hostile 
Congress and press. 

It happens that this country has the secret of dominating 
the world: nuclear atomic fission. Nobody, except the Rus- 
sians, believes that we will use it. But the specter of the 
atom bomb hangs over all international meetings. It has 
become clearer than crystal that the only way to control 
nuclear energy, in war or in peace, is by a world govern- 
ment. But there, as has been well said—I do not know by 
whom—we are faced by a necessity which is an impossibility. 
What is perhaps more immediately embarrassing is that 
our former very strong isolationists have, by the very logic 
of their case, now become interventionists; they want war 
with Russia. Wrrrm Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


IN PAYING DESERVED TRIBUTE to the work of our 
teaching Brothers (in this column, April 20), we inadver- 
tently omitted mention of the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
They should have had honorable mention, not only by reason 
of their 23 high schools, enrolling something like 10,000 
boys, but because their teaching apostolate has filled a dis- 
tinct need in the South. Among their secondary schools are 
the famous St. Stanislaus of Bay St. Louis, Miss.; St. Aloy- 
sius, New Orleans, with 975 boys; Catholic High at Baton 
Rouge with an enrollment of 666; McGill Institute at Mo- 
bile; Menard Memorial at Alexandria, La.; Catholic High at 
Donaldsonville, La.; St. Aloysius at Vicksburg, Miss., and 
several more in the New England States. There are close to 
3,000 Brothers of the Sacred Heart in North America. Their 
apostolate in the United States will round out a hundred 
years in 1947. 

> The Superior Council of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
taking cognizance of the late Cardinal Glennon’s devoted 
association with the Society through all his priestly life, has 
sent an inspiring “In Memoriam” of the Cardinal to all its 
metropolitan, diocesan and particular councils in the U. S. 
» Fordham’s Charter Day on May 11 will be a centenary 
celebration, at which Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of West- 
minster, and President Truman will receive honorary de- 
grees. The President will deliver the address at the convoca- 
tion of the faculties, and the Cardinal will be principal 
speaker at the centenary dinner in the Waldorf-Astoria. 

> The new Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of All Ire- 
land, Most Rev. John F. D’Alton, though raised to the 
episcopacy less than four years ago, has had a distinguished 
career. An honors scholar at Oxford and Cambridge, he 
taught the ancient classics at Maynooth, published Horace 
and His Age and Roman Literary Theory and Criticism, 
became rector of Maynooth, was appointed Coadjutor Bishop 
of Meath in 1942 and succeeded to the See of Meath the 
following year. 

P Bishop James A. Griffin of Springfield, Ill., has started an 
important movement in his diocese. Keenly aware of the 
need of more vocations to the priesthood and the religious 
life for staffing the agencies of the apostolate—schools, 
homes, hospitals, etc.—he set out to make the diocese voca- 
tion-conscious. Instrumentalities of the movement are a dio- 
cesan Director of Vocations, the diocesan newspaper, schools, 
churches and radio broadcasts. 

P A Marian Congress will be helc in Washington, May 11- 
13, at the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. It will 
commemorate the centenary of the consecration of America 
to the Immaculate Conception. A. P. F. 
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PLAN FOR CONTROL OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


CHARLES KEENAN 


THOSE WHO ARE ALARMED at the prospect of an 
atomic arms race may as well face the fact that it is no 
longer a prospect; it is actually on. There was nothing sur- 
prising in the recent report—whether true or false—that 
Spain is engaged in atomic research. We fired the gun over 
Hiroshima, and it would be the naivest kind of simplicity to 
think that the other nations of the world are lingering at 
the starting post. 

As for the conditions of the race, they were succinctly 
set forth in the statement issued by President Truman, in 
conjunction with the Prime Ministers of Britain and Canada, 
on November 15, 1945. The Agreed Declaration said, in 
brief: 

1. Atomic bombs surpass in destructive power any 
weapon hitherto known. 
2. There is no defense against atomic bombs. 
3. There can be no monopoly of atomic information. 
To round out the picture, we may add that, while the UN 
has authorized a Commission on Atomic Energy, some na- 
tions have yet to appoint their delegates to it. 

Our own State Department, however, has recently issued 
a Report on the International Control of Atomic Energy 
which is easily the most constructive approach yet made to 
this problem. (This has also been known as the Acheson 
Report, since Dean Acheson was chairman of the committee 
responsible for it; or the Lilienthal Report, after David E. 
Lilienthal, chairman of the board of expert consultants for 
the committee.) The Report was submitted to the Secretary 
of State on March 17, 1946, and was intended as a help to 
the United States delegate to the UN Commission on Atomic 
Energy, Bernard M. Baruch. 


No Security tn Pacts 


The Report clears the ground early by noting that: 

We have concluded unanimously that there is no pros- 

pect of security against atomic warfare in a system of 

international agreements to outlaw such weapons con- 
trolled only by a system which relies on inspection and 
similar police-like methods. The reasons supporting this 
conclusion are not merely technical, but primarily the 
political, social and organizational problems involved 
in enforcing agreements between nations, each free to 
develop atomic energy but only pledged not to use it 
for bombs. . . . So long as intrinsically dangerous 
activities may be carried on by nations, rivalries are 
inevitable and fears are engendered that place so great 

a pressure on a system of international enforcement by 

police methods that no degree of ingenuity or technical 

competence could possibly hope to cope with them. 

(Italics by the committee. ) 

With a realism rare in bodies of this sort, the committee 
bluntly points its finger at the root danger—the national 
fears and jealousies which cause the arms race which causes 
the war. And the committee asserts that no system of mere 
inspection is workable where the nations are all engaged in 
production of atomic energy. 

There are two factors, it finds, in the problem of inspec- 
tion: the technical factor and the human factor. On the 
technical side, the problem is complicated by the fact that 
in great part the operations leading to peaceful applications 
of atomic energy are identical, or nearly identical, with those 
leading to bombs. It was clear to the committee that 
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. +. every stage in the activity leading from raw mate- 
rials to weapon needs some sort of control, and that 
this must be exercised on all of the various paths that 
may lead from one to the other; that at no single point 
can external control of an operation be sufficiently re- 
liable to be an adequate sole safeguard; that there is 
need for a very extensive and technically highly quali- 
fied and varied staff if the job is to be done at all; that 
the controlling agency must itself be active in research 
and development, and well informed on what is an 
essentially living art... . 
As an example, the Report gives an estimate that “for a 
diffusion plant operating under national auspices, to offer 
any real hope of guarding against diversion, 300 inspectors 
would be required.” The problem grows in magnitude when 
the actual work of these inspectors is detailed: 


They would have to check not only accounts and 
measuring instruments but also individuals personally. 
Inquiries would need to be made of individuals without 
regard to rank or general status. Moreover, it would be 
especially important to check the location and employ- 
ment of scientists and many technologists, probably 
including students. Industrial secrets would be at least 
to some extent open to “prying.” 


In the committee’s opinion, such a regime would have a 
serious “corrosive effect upon the morale and loyalty of the 
inspecting organization.” The work, as the Report empha- 
sizes, calls for top-flight scientists, yet its negative nature 
would repel the best men—‘the activity would offer the 
inspectors a motive pathetically inadequate to their immense 
and dreary task.” 

That the committee had a keen eye to human reactions 
as well as atomic reactions is further evidenced by its dis- 
cussion of the political difficulties of inspection. Inspection 
as the sole or primary means of control “involves a persis- 
tent challenge of the good faith of the nations inspected.” 
This, while serious, would not be insuperable on the diplo- 
matic level; “but official questioning of the good faith of a 
nation by concrete action of inspectors among its citizens 
is another matter and would tend to produce internal as well 
as external political problems.” And there would be the fur- 
ther problem of a government which interferes with the 
inspectors, molests or threatens them, bribes or coerces them, 
“or is accused of doing any of these things.” Notice the 
last phrase, which the Report itself italicizes; in our jittery 
world—and independent national control and operation of 
fissionable material would not tend to diminish the jitters— 
such an accusation might be the spark that would touch 
off an atomic war. 

Having thus weighed and found wanting the idea of 
international pacts backed only by inspection control, the 
committee asks itself what are the characteristics of a work- 


able plan. It finds them to be: 


1. The plan must reduce to manageable proportions 
the problem of enforcing international atomic policy. 

2. It must provide plain danger signals if any nation 
moves towards embarking on atomic warfare. 

3. It should be one that, if carried out, will provide 
security ; but which, if any nation contravenes it, will 
not leave the conforming nations at a disadvantage. 

4. It should be positive, not negative. “We are not 
dealing simply with a military or scientific problem but 
with a problem in statecraft and the ways of the human 
spirit.” It should tend to promote the benefits of atomic 
energy and not merely concentrate on its dangers. 

5. It should be flexible enough to cope with new 
developments or new dangers in this field. 

6. It should involve international action and mini- 
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mize rivalry between nations in the dangerous aspects 

of atomic development. 

Such is the blueprint for a plan; and here it will be well to 
record the committee’s judgment: “If we are to do anything 
constructive in relation to atomic energy it must inevitably 
be novel and immensely difficult.” 

As a preliminary to the presentation of its plan, the com- 
mittee devotes some time to “defining the boundaries” of 
the problem. Briefly, it concludes that: a) in the present 
state of our knowledge, it does not seem necessary to control 
fissionable material other than uranium and thorium; b) 
while it is not to be expected that atomic science will stand 
still, yet foreseeable progress in the next couple of decades 
will be neither so swift nor so radical as to render nugatory 
a plan based on the present state of the science—“there are 
at key places throughout the field of knowledge firm anchor 
points around which it should be possible to construct an 
effective and adequate system of control.” And it adds a 
chapter on the beneficial applications of atomic energy that 
man may expect—if he has the wisdom and moral strength 
to control his terrible creation. 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC AUTHORITY 


And men will need vision and moral strength if they are 
to take the drastic step proposed by the Report. For it rec- 
ommends that the working of uranium and thorium deposits 
and the conduct of operations in atomic energy—as far as 
the point where those operations cease to be a possible source 
of atomic bombs—be taken out of the hands of the individ- 
ual nations and given to an international Atomic Develop- 
ment Authority. This is unprecedented, radical, even dan- 
gerous; but, the committee dryly adds, so is the bomb. 

The setting-up of such an Authority, the delimiting of its 
powers and the implementing of it would certainly be, in 
the committee’s words, immensely difficult. Let it suffice for 
the moment to ponder its general nature and the results of 
its operation. 

In the first place, it would be a great step towards clear- 
ing the air of the fears and suspicions that plague the world 
just now. A nation which is developing uranium deposits 
and is conducting atomic research may have only peaceable 
intentions. But we have only the nation’s word for it; and 
the nagging fear persists. On the other hand, if the Author- 
ity is set up, then amy national work in this field, irrespec- 
tive of its intentions, is ipso facto illegal; and if a nation 
persists in doing so, the rest of the world is at once put on 
guard. The problem of inspection is reduced to manageable 
proportions, since the Authority itself is the only agency 
engaged in atomic work—at least in the dangerous stages. 

Here it may be well to mention that the committee found 
that fissionable material could be “denatured”; that is, pro- 
duced in a form in which it can be utilized for peaceful 
applications of atomic energy, but is not easily convertible 
into explosive material. (Doubtless with the progress of 
atomic science the line between the safe and the dangerous 
stages may be moved from time to time; it would be the 
business of the Authority to know where the line is and 
to modify its regulations accordingly.) 

It must be understood that the very exigencies of any 
system of control demand that the controllers themselves 
be continually engaged in atomic research and be familiar 
with the most modern methods of production. In fact, to 
be really efficient, they should be ahead of the field in the 
matter. So in any case, the international Authority must 
itself be a leader in the production of atomic energy. 

The Authority, in the mind of the committee, would 
have a world monopoly of the dangerous activities and lease 


out the safe materials to the various nations. Each nation 
would arrange in its own way for the internal allocation 
and distribution of the power thus leased. 

It is anticipated that the Authority would locate its plants 
in various nations, so that there would be no undue concen- 
tration of them in any part of the world. The question will 
naturally arise: what if some government kicks over the 
traces and seizes the plants in its territory with the inten- 
tion of converting them into atomic-bomb plants? In that 
case, the offending nation would at once have made itself an 
international outlaw; while the other nations would not be 
any the worse off through the existence of the Authority. 
At least they would have the other atomic-power plants; 
and since the production of actual atomic bombs cannot be 
done overnight, the rest of the world would have time to 
take steps to guard itself. It should be borne in mind, says 
the Report, “that even if facilities are seized, a year or more 
would be required after seizure before atomic weapons could 
be produced in quantities sufficient to have an important 
influence on the outcome of war.” 

There are innumerable details to be considered in the 
actual setting-up of such an Authority—for instance, the 
transferring to it of secret information now held by the 
United States. But the important thing is the accepting of 
the principle of the Authority. The plan may indeed seem, 
as the committee says, “‘too radical, too advanced, too much 
beyond human experience”; but, it goes on, “‘as inevitable 
doubts arise, one should ask oneself “What are the alterna- 
tives?” We have, and we find no tolerable answer.” 

One final point. The Report is, as it says, not a final plan 
but “‘a place to begin a foundation on which to build.” And 
what we may build on it is clearly indicated in the Agreed 
Declaration issued by President Truman and Prime Ministers 
Attlee and King: “The only complete protection for the 
civilized world from the destructive use of scientific knowl- 
edge lies in the prevention of war.” The Report is a long 
step and a bold step towards that consummation. It meets 
squarely the central difficulty, the difficulry which so 
weakens the United Nations—the question of sovereignty. It 
recognizes that unlimited sovereignty armed with atomic 
weapons is simply not tolerable. It recognizes that there is 
no real control, short of war itself, of a strong, armed sov- 
ereignty; and therefore it definitively proposes that atomic 
arms be denied to the sovereignties of the world and that the 
means of making atomic weapons be taken out of national 
hands and put in the hands of the international organization. 

If we remember also that the terms of reference given to 
the committee which drew up the Robert included not only 
atomic energy but “other weapons of mass destruction” as 
well, we can begin to see how far-reaching and how revolu- 
tionary are its proposals. Carried to their logical conclusion, 
they mean the eventual removal of all major war equipment 
from national governments—in a word, world disarmament. 

Hitherto this has been an ideal to which the great Powers 
have paid only lip service—and often not even that. Now, 
however, it may well be that under the terrible threat of 
atomic warfare, they will see that the central idea of the 
Report is in truth their only ultimate salvation. And if the 
principle is once accepted, if there is in actual existence an 
organization which has sole control of atomic weapons or the 
means of making them, it will be a much easier step to 
transfer to it the exclusive control of “other weapons of 
mass destruction.” 

Let us not forget: the atomic arms race is already under 
way. If we are to avoid world catastrophe we have to muster 
all our moral resources—and how pitifully slender they are! 
—to translate the ideals of the Report into reality. 
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UNFAIR TO BUSINESS 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


FOR THE PAST several weeks an employer has been flood- 
ing the office with literature designed to exorcize what he 
calls our anti-business bias. 

We appreciate this attention very much. We are even 
somewhat flattered by it, because no busy executive is going 
to take the trouble to propagandize us unless he feels we are 
open-minded enough to consider the evidence and fair- 
minded enough, should the facts so indicate, to change our 
opinions. 

We must confess, however, that if we are indeed anti- 
business, we cannot very well plead ignorance. In the course 
of an average week, Mr. Hannegan’s faithful employes bring 
much more pro-business than anti-business literature to our 
address; with the result that we are at least as familiar with 
the viewpoints championed by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of Manufacturers as 
we are with the programs of the AFL and CIO. If we know 
a few labor leaders personally, and thus have access to in- 
formation that does not always appear in the daily press, 
we also count some employers among our friends, and 
through them hear things not always told at stockholders’ 
meetings. As for the economists, we are reasonably familiar 
with both the orthodox and the unorthodox, and if we find 
ourselves more often than not on the side of the unorthodox, 
we cannot plead that we are strangers in town and un- 
familiar with the local traffic laws. In short, if AMERICA 
nourishes an anti-business bias, the Editors must accept full 


responsibility and abide by the judgment of the court. 
Bias on REASON? 


Everything depends, of course, on what is meant by an 
anti-business bias. A reputable dictionary says that a bias is 
a prejudice, and a prejudice is a judgment based on some 
other grounds than fact and reason. A man, therefore, 
afflicted with an anti-business bias would be a fellow who is 
critical of business without just cause. May businessmen, he 
might say, paraphrasing a notorious chauvinist, in their 
zealous pursuit of profits be always right, but right or 
wrong I’m against them. In practice this would mean: 1) 
that he would blindly defend labor in all its disputes with 
management, and 2) that he would suspect the motives of 
all businessmen and oppose whatever policies they advocated. 

There are people in this country who have such a bias, 
and not all of them belong to the Communist Party. Funda- 
mental to their thinking is the conviction that private 
ownership of the means of production is an essentially evil 
thing. To them the profit motive is immoral, and every 
businessman an oppressor and an exploiter. Hence their 
blanket defense of labor; their consistent hostility to man- 
agement. 

Those who are critical of America on the score that it 
is anti-business and overly friendly to labor surely do not 
mean that the Editors have lined up with the Daily Worker, 
or become affiliated with any of the many splinter Marxist 
groups that damn with equal gusto the cutthroats in the 
Kremlin and the institution of private property. What do 
they mean, then, when they accuse us of fostering an anti- 
business bias, of lowering the prestige of management, of 
weakening the system of free enterprise which made this 
country great and which is, as we ought to know but don’t 
seem to, a reflection in some way of the Christian revelation 
in the marketplace? 

During the past year or two I have discussed this question 
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on a number of occasions with business acquaintances and 
with fellow priests. Some conclusions have been slowly form- 
ing in my mind and, for the sake of clarifying my own 
thought, as well as in the hope of promoting understanding, 
I shall set them down here. 

1. AMeERiIcA does give the impression of being unfriendly 
to business because it is frequently critical of business prac- 
tices and of what passes for business philosophy. 

2. AMERICA does give the impression of being friendly 
to labor because it frequently takes labor’s side in industrial 
disputes and in many cases sympathizes with labor’s stand 
on social and economic questions. 

3. In assuming these attitudes, however, AMERICA is 
motivated by a set of principles and not by prejudice. Ia 
seeking social justice, it is not blind to violations of other 
equally important virtues. Thus, within recent months, it 
has criticized the calling and conduct of certain strikes and 
has broken with the official policy of both the AFL and CIO 
on labor legislation. On the other hand, it has praised the 
constructive attitude of certain business leaders and com- 
mented favorably on statements of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 

4. Under present circumstances AMERICA can scarcely 
assume an attitude of benevolent neutrality toward labor 
and management. For more than a decade now a social 
revolution has been in progress in this country, with the 
workers supporting change and employers by and large op- 
posing it. We could be neutral in the struggle only on the 
supposition that the change is indifferent. We do not be- 
lieve that it is. On the contrary, we believe that an economic 
transformation, to be achieved gradually and by peaceful 
means, is both necessary and desirable, and it is this belief 
more than anything else which influences our thinking and 
antagonizes the business mentality. 

This last point requires some explanation. 


Basis OF OPINION 


As is well known, our thinking on social and economic 
problems is dominated by moral and religious considerations, 
or, more specifically, by the social encyclicals of the Papacy 
and several pronouncements of the American Hierarchy. 
This implies that, where there is question of some technical 
matter which is controverted by experts, we endeavor to de- 
fend the side which seems to us more in accord with our 
ethical ideals, and which holds greater promise of promoting 
the kind of evolution we want to occur. Obviously this is a 
difficult and ticklish business and we would be the last to 
claim infallibility for the many hard choices forced on us in 
recent years. Perhaps we have leaned too far toward labor and 
social reform; perhaps we have not been sufficiently appre- 
ciative of the businessman’s headaches and the achievements 
of our capitalistic system. Let us concede that there is room 
for a difference of opinion here. 

But this difference of opinion ought to be enlightened. 
It should not arise from an ignorance of the social doctrine 
which we are committed to explain and defend. Of the criti- 
cal letters we receive, it is astonishing, and discouraging, to 
see how many reflect a total innocence of any acquaintance 
with Rerum Noverum, Quadragesimo Anno, Divini Re- 
demptoris and the several pronouncements of the present 
Holy Father. And not a single letter from an irate business- 
man has ever so much as mentioned the 1919 or 1940 state- 
ments of the American Hierarchy, much less accused us of 
disloyalty to them. What most of these letters do reflect is 
the literature dispensed by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment and similar organizations. 























Naturally there is a difference of opinion between us and 
many businessmen. 

Consider some of the propositions that we are committed 
te uphold and ask yourself how many of them the typical 
American businessman is ready wholeheartedly to defend. 

1. We believe in the right to private property, but we do 
not believe that this right is unlimited. We hold that owner- 
ship has a social as well as an individualistic aspect and that, 
in their use of property, men are not free to consult merely 
their personal gain. We are opposed, therefore, both to Com- 
munism and laissez-faire capitalism—to the former because 
it denies the right to private ownership of the means of 
production; to the latter because it exaggerates the individ- 
ualistic aspect of private property. 

2. We believe in the right of free association for all eco- 
momic groups. Accordingly we look upon labor unions, as 
such, not as a necessary evil but as a positive good. To the 
extent that business followed the leadership of the National 
Association of Manufacturers in its original opposition to 
the National Labor Relations Act, we were opposed to it; 
and to the extent that business remains opposed to labor 
unions and seeks, under th* guise of reform, to cripple and 
destroy them, we are still opposed to it. This does not mean, 
to insist again on the obvious, that we excuse union abuses 
or are opposed to all labor legislation. 

3. We believe that the state has the right to intervene 
positively in the economic order. In the interests of the 
common good, it can regulate the use of private property 
and, in some circumstances, even expropriate it, giving, of 
course, a suitable indemnity. We have no difficulty, there- 
fore, in accepting many of the so-called New Deal reforms, 
including the Securities Exchange Act, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, the Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the Social Security Act; and we even look 
benevolently on the Tennessee Valley Authority. Since de- 
pressions and mass unemployment are evils, and since busi- 
ness if left to itself is unable to avoid these evils, we think 
that the state has a duty to adopt policies calculated to 
assure a stable prosperity. On the other hand, we are op- 
posed to totalitarian controls and refuse to believe that eco- 
nomic salvation can or ought to be sought in the state alone. 

4. We believe that free competition, within certain limits, 
is conducive to economic progress; but we reject the an- 
archic notion that free competition should be the sole regu- 
lating factor of economic life. On this score we are critical 
of much current business literature, although it may well 
be that we take this propaganda too seriously. American 
economic history since the Civil War is to a considerable 
extent the story of business attempts to control the market. 
Despite many brave slogans, despite indignant attacks on 
government meddling with economics, thousands of busi- 
nessmen do not believe any more than we do in an uncon- 
trolled marketplace. If, for instance, the NAM, or the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, or any other business organization 
has been applauding the current anti-trust crusade of the 
Department of Justice, we have completely missed the dem- 
onstration. Yet the Sherman Anti-trust Act reflects the 
philosophy of free competition, and if a businessman is a 
sincere believer in an uncontrolled market, he ought to favor 
its strict enforcement. Why become angry, then, with a 
writer who occasionally notes the discrepancy between pro- 
fessions of devotion to free competitive enterprise and prac- 
tices which contradict them? 

5. We believe, finally, that the present economic system 
can stand some thoroughgoing reform. Those who imagine 
that by criticizing capitalism we are playing into the hands 


of the Communists should devote some attention to the 
mind of the Church. Compared with certain passages in 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, our occasional 
strictures on the contemporary economic system are rela- 
tively irenic. Apart entirely, however, from moral considera- 
tions, it would be the height of folly to ignore the defects 
of capitalism and refuse to listen to justified cries for reform. 
Throughout the western world people are today rejecting 
capitalism because it gave them neither security nor a sense 
of responsibility. Those who fondly trust that it cannot 
happen here may be in for a rough awakening. 

It is our purpose, then, by espousing reasonable reforms, 
to save whatever is good in the capitalistic system. We want 
at all costs to stop the spread of collectivism, to keep the 
slavery of totalitarianism from these freedom-loving shores. 
If in this endeavor we sometimes err, being too critical of 
business and overly friendly to labor, should this be held too 
strongly against us? And if it is necessary to take sides in 
the great social struggle of our day, as it surely is, can an 
intelligent Christian imagine a Review edited by priests 
taking any other position than the one we have assumed? 
Listen to Pope Pius XII: 

In defending, therefore, the principle of private prop- 

erty, the Church pursues a high ethico-social purpose. 

She does not intend to defend absolutely and simply the 

present state of affairs, as if she saw in it the expression 

of God’s will, nor to defend as a matter of principle the 

rich and the plutocrat against the poor and the in- 

digent. Far from it! Right from the beginning she has 

been the defender of the oppressed against the tyranny 

of the powerful, and has always sponsored the just 

claims of all classes of workers against every injustice. 
This is not so well known as it should be. That is why very 
many people think that the Church is leagued with the rich 
and powerful; and that is why the urban working class all 
over Europe has been largely lost to the Church. For our 
part we do not intend to allow this misunderstanding to 
persist, or to permit on these shores a repetition of the tragic 
history of nineteenth-century Europe. Nor are we convinced 
that in pursuing this course we are enemies of business. In 
the long run we may prove to have been better friends of 
honest business enterprise than those who now profess to 
speak in its name. 


A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


IN JAPAN 
DOROTHY G. WAYMAN 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS of good will, by rebuilding 
Saint Sophia’s in Tokyo, the only Catholic University in 
Japan, can contribute one of the most constructive efforts 
for future peace in the Orient. 

Because I was one of the last Americans to visit Saint 
Sophia’s, which the Japanese call Jochi Dai Gakko (Uni- 
versity dedicated to the Virgin Saint), shortly before Pearl 
Harbor, it may interest American Catholics to know what 
this missionary college, founded on the recommendation of 
the late William Cardinal O’Connell of Boston to the Holy 
Father, looked like before American bombs brought heavy 
damage to buildings and death to several Catholic priests. 

Due to the fortunate wisdom of the Holy Father, in 1912, 
in placing the responsibility of staff and funds on the Ger- 
man Province of the Society of Jesus, Saint Sophia’s Uni- 
versity, when Japan declared war upon America, did not 
come under the ban of “enemy property.” 
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Moreover, the Jesuit Fathers staffing the university had 
been so many years on the Japanese mission that they had no 
Nazi affiliations. They had left Germany long before Hitler 
came to power; and thus, while their German nationality 
dispensed them from imprisonment as enemy aliens, their 
years abroad had completely divorced them from modern 
politics and they had but one objective—the Catholic edu- 
cation of young Japanese. 

Latest newspaper dispatches from Japan indicate that the 
Jesuit novitiate and preparatory school at Hiroshima, Japan, 
was annihilated by the first atomic bomb dropped by United 
States fliers August 6, 1945. Rev. Wilhelm Kleinsarge, S. J., 
who escaped with severe lacerations and burns while two 
other priests at Hiroshima were killed, was brought to Tokyo 
for hospitalization and was interviewed by American corres- 


pondents in September. 


I had just finished saying Mass [he told Hy Hurwitz, 
Boston Globe correspondent]. I was in my room on 
the third floor of the mission at Hiroshima, reading, 
when the bomb struck. The building, trees, carts, 
everything went up in the air. It seemed as though the 
sun had fallen out of the sky, it was so hot. 

I was buried under my own building. Somebody 
pulled me out. Then I helped pull five others out of the 
wreckage. We had to leave many others buried alive. 
About 300 Catholics were killed. 


Rev. Bruno Bitter, S.J., Rector of Saint Sophia’s Univer- 
sity, is well known in America, where he had often preached 
and spoken, before the war. He showed newspaper cor- 
respondents in September, 1945, two large buildings of the 
Tokyo Catholic University destroyed by B-29 raids in April 
and May, 1945. Father Bitter and twelve other priests fought 
the fires set by the bombs for 24 hours with hand-pumps to 
save the other buildings. 

One of the special tasks laid upon the Faculty of Saint 
Sophia’s by the Holy Father was the gigantic labor of trans- 
lating the Catholic Encyclopedia into the Japanese language. 
The work was partly done when I was in Tokyo in 1929, 
and was engrossing the spare time of all the Fathers skilled 
in the difficult Japanese written language. 


THROUGH WaR AND EARTHQUAKE 


The land for Saint Sofia’s in Tokyo was acquired in 1912, 
after the then Archbishop O’Connell, as Papal Legate to 
Japan, had reported to Pope Pius X that a Catholic Univer- 
sity in Japan would sow fruitful seed. The first building was 
completed in 1914. 

Japanese civilians, however strange it may seem to Am- 
ericans familiar only with military types during the present 
war, have a high order of tolerance and appreciation of 
learning. Despite the fact that Japan was induced by Great 
Britain and France to declare war on Germany in 1915 and 
to fight with us as allies in the first World War, Japan left 
the German Jesuits at liberty and untrammeled or uninter- 
rupted in their teaching at the University, while the English 
in India were interning all German and Italian missionaries. 

The collapse of Germany’s finances, after her defeat and 
the Treaty of Versailles, wiped out the funds of the Tokyo 
Catholic University that had been invested in Europe; and, 
in 1923, the great Tokyo earthquake demolished all existing 
buildings. Nevertheless, only four years later Sophia Univer- 
sity had rebuilt its plant and placed its finances again on a 
sound basis. By 1932 the increase in registration of Japanese 
students necessitated not only a large building program but 
establishment of the Jochi-Semmon-Gakko (Evening Uni- 
versity) with commercial classes and the first course in 
journalism ever given in Japan. 
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CuRRICULUM 

Saint Sophia University is qualified under the Japanese 
National Board of Education, ranking with the Imperial 
Universities of Tokyo, Kyoto or Hokkaido, so that its grad- 
uates have high standing among the Japanese themselves. In 
1939, when I visited the university, there were 800 young 
men students, all Japanese; a faculty of 100 secular teachers 
and 15 Jesuit priest-professors. About fifty per cent of the 
student body was Catholic. At the Hiroshima Preparatory 
School the percentage of Catholic pupils was even higher. 

The teaching was arranged in two five-year courses—one 
in commerce and economics; the other in literature, history, 
philosophy. Foreign languages were courses highly regarded 
by the Japanese, consisting of excellent instruction in Eng- 
lish, French and German. The more practical courses were 
largely taught in Japanese, naturally, since all the pupils 
were Japanese whose business or professional careers would 
be pursued in Japan. 

The academic degrees of Shogakushi in the commercial 
college, or Bungakushi in the liberal-arts college, were 
granted to graduates by sanction of the Japanese National 
Board of Education, the Mombusho. These degrees are the 
equivalent of an A.B. in American universities. 

Tuition was set at the going scale of Japanese universi- 
ties—120 yen a year (equivalent to $30 in United States 
money) and the cost of room and board for the students 
averaged about 26 yen a month ($6.50). Like all students 
in Japanese schools, the pupils were required to wear plain 
dark-blue suits with brass buttons. 

Although the subjects were adapted to meet the needs of 
Japanese life, the teaching was conducted under the tradi- 
tional Jesuit Ratio Studiorum. Classes were held five days a 
week, with Sundays reserved for religious exercises and as- 
semblies, and Thursday a liberty-day. 

Sophia University had a fine gymnasium, much used by 
the Japanese students, with instructors in the Japanese type 
of wrestling (jiu-jitsu). Baseball was the most popular 
sport, and the university also maintained a winter-sports 
cabin in the Japanese Alps for skiing, mountain-climbing 
and skating in the mid-December and mid-March vacations. 
The classes were divided into three terms a year, with a 
month’s vacation in August, December and March. 


PHysicaAL PROPERTIES 


The Catholic University was situated in the Tokyo suburb 
of Ikebukuro, bordering on the outermost of the ancient 
moats that defended Tokyo in the Middle Ages. Originally 
the property belonged to Viscount Takashima, head of one 
of the old feudal clans. Its grounds, when last I saw them 
in 1939, were notable for the well preserved beauty of a 
three-century-old daimyo’s garden with tall stone lanterns, 
mossy boulders, priceless old pine trees, camellia shrubs and 
an antique well above a bubbling spring of clear water. 

Besides the gymnasium and the small building housing the 
books, data and work-in-progress of the translation of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, there was a new and stately admi- 
nistration building, containing chapel, auditorium and 
classrooms; a residence hall for the staff of Jesuit mission- 
aries, and several wooden buildings of laboratories, class- 
rooms and dormitory. The library of 40,000 volumes, one of 
the best in modern Japan, was temporarily housed in the 
main administration building, but the Rector, Father Bit- 
ter, in 1939 was planning a drive for $25,000 for a fireproof 
library. The war against America, of course, ended this. 

Americans, before the war, had contributed generously to 
the only Catholic University in all Japan. The altar in the 
chapel, for instance, was a gift by Otho Wathen of Louis- 























ville, Kentucky, in memory of his wife. The fine buildings 
at Hiroshima, destroyed by the atomic bomb last August, 
had been the gift of John Henry Phelan, oil magnate of 
Beaumont, Texas; and the Jesuit House of Philosophy at 
Hiroshima was a gift of Catholics of the Archdiocese of 
Boston, through the Boston Propagation of the Faith Society. 

The Japanese have always recognized the non-political 
character of the Catholic University in Tokyo and the high 
status of its teaching. Not only was the Catholic University 
unimpeded during the first World War and the present war, 
1941-45; but in 1940, when the Japanese passed a Religious 
Bodies Law forbidding foreigners to own mission or church 
property in Japan, the Japanese were anxious that Catholic 
University continue. As the Archbishop of Tokyo was a 
native Japanese priest, no legal difficulty ensued about regis- 
tration of the property as a religious school. 

The re-building of Sophia University and its Hiroshima 
mission will be a fruitful benefaction for American Catho- 
lics, one that will pay dividends not only in heaven but 
here on earth, in spreading the heritage of the Faith and 
our own culture of democracy among the youth of the 
Orient, to build a world of peace and good will. 


BRAVE POSTWAR WORLD 
HELEN WALKER HOMAN 


DOWN IN ATLANTIC CITY the shadows are closing in. 
Even though May is here, the sun is not so bright upon the 
ocean—the sands seem cold and dark—the board-walk cheer- 
less. For some, 1,500 Army convalescents, most of them 
“amputees,” heroes of battles and beachheads from France to 
Bataan, with Purple Hearts a dime a dozen between them, 
face evacuation from the last two luxury hotels which have 
hospitalized them—by the end of June. That’s just when 
Atlantic City begins to be at its best for boys who love sun 
and sand and water—and the kindness only they can bring 
to the wounds and scars of war. 

“You see,” explained GI Joe of the Irish eyes and the 
empty, turned-up trouser leg, “the hotel owners want their 
property back for the civilian trade. You can’t blame ’em.” 

His name was really Joe. Shifting his crutches to the next 
chair, he took another sip of the steaming coffee which a 
USO hostess had placed before him. I, sitting across the 
table, suggested: “Perhaps they’ll put you in a hospital nearer 
home.” 

Pittsburgh was “home.” It might be a year before he’d get 
his plastic leg—be discharged. 

Joe shook his head. “A lot of those they’ve moved lately, 
have been shipped out West—Utah, and California. It don’t 
make no difference where you live.” 

All about us sat the living reminders of the grimmest war- 
fare ever waged—‘veterans” with babies’ faces and twisted 
bodies lacking a leg, a hand or an arm, as the case might 
be. Some played cards; others listened to the piano; still 
others thumbed through magazines. It was a time of liberty 
from the wards of Haddon Hall and the Chalfont, known 
temporarily as the Army’s “Thomas M. England’s General 
Hospital.” These were the “lucky ones.” Others could not 
yet—might never—leave their beds, but that benign Atlantic 
City air was also theirs until the end of June. 

“The USO’s swell,” went on Joe. “I like to look at the 
girls. We never saw any, out there.” 

“You've got a girl here?” 

Joe shook his head. “They’re only kids,” he said. And 
though neither of us looked at them, both of us were think- 


ing of the crutches. Joe must be all of twenty-five years old. 

“Any family?” 

“Only my mother. Her and I lived together before . . .” 

“Has she been to visit you?” 

“Once—about four months ago. She hasn’t been back. 

. . » She couldn’t take it... .” 

Joe looked out the window. Waves were thudding rhyth- 
mically against the beach. “Sure will miss this place . . .” 

“Let’s talk about Pittsburgh. What did you do there?” 

“Steel mill,” said Joe. “Funny to think I can’t do it any 
more. I stopped planning, out there on the Pacific beach- 
head, where the Japs got me. . . .” 

“Did you have fun in Pittsburgh, before . 

“Basket-ball,” said Joe; “roller skates.” 

Again we avoided looking at the crutches. The sea kept 
thudding between us. Then a hostess came and poured more 
coffee. 

“Do you like to drive?” 

Another head-shake. 

“Nerves all shot,” explained Joe. 

“They tell me you have the Purple Heart!” (His jumper 
was bare of decorations. ) 

“Aw, almost everyone down here has one,” said Joe. “Us 
GI’s don’t wear no decorations.” 

I looked at his hands. They were men’s hands—and actu- 
ally beautiful. Steel-mill; hand-grenades—it didn’t add up. 

“Maybe there'll be swimming. . . .” 

Joe waved one sensitive expressive hand toward the thud- 
ding waves. 

“Can you imagine a pool, after this! Heard of one guy 
.. » both feet blown off. USO fitted him up with a pair of 
them rubber frog-feet, like kids use—and be showed ’em!” 

“Any chance of the hotel-owners relenting?” 

“They can’t see it. But gee, with all the families of guys 
here, comin’ down to see em and sticking around for a visit 
—summer or winter—spendin’ dough—Atlantic City has 
‘cleaned up.’ You’d think they’d want to keep us... . We 
sent Collins to Washington, to see President Truman. You 
know Collins? He’s the 100-per-cent casualty guy. Lost 
both arms and both legs. He told the President they was 
tryin’ to get us outa here by the end of March, amd the 
President said he’d see that we stayed till the end ef 
June. . . . Well, three months was better than nothin’ ”! 

Joe reached for a doughnut. 

“Did you follow the steel-strike?” 

“Sure . . . They got a good break. Jobs is not so hot, 
though. You read about all the GI’s who’s staying in the 
Army? That ain’t so much ‘cause they love the Army, as 
‘cause they got a wife an’ kids—and jobs ain’t paying enough 
to support ’em.” 

“Hope you haven’t minded talking to me?” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Joe, with an expansive gesture. 
Then he added, with a grin and a twinkle in the Irish eyes: 
“Our sergeant told us: “Treat civilians gentle. Don’t ask ’em 
questions. But if they wanna talk, let ’em.’” 

Both of us laughed. 

“Well, so long,” said Joe. “I gotta shove off.” He reached 
for his crutches. It was, literally, a shoving-off. 

I sat and listened to the thudding ocean, breathed in the 
“lighter-than-air” atmosphere. After awhile I began to be 
conscious again of the “ping” of balls in the game-room; of 
the sound of juke-box and shuffling feet in another corner; 
of the laughter of girls and of GI kidding; and, at the snack 
bar at my elbow, of the swish of hot coffee into cups, and 
the sizzling of hamburgers. From the hospital to here—and 
back to the hospital again—along the Boardwalk, tap-tap, 
along the beach. Sun and ocean. Beachheads and beaches. 


” 
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PARIS CONFERENCE 


ACCORDING TO FAIRLY RELIABLE reports Secretary 
of State Byrnes insisted on the Paris meeting of the Big 
Four Ministers because it belatedly dawned on Washington 
that only instant action could prevent a catastrophe in 
Europe. Whether the American initiative came too late to 
change the present tragic trend of events, the next few 
critical weeks will decide. The prospects, frankly, are not 
very good. 

In order to appreciate the seriousness of the situation in 
Europe, it is necessary to recall the “zones of influence” 
which were marked out at Big Three meetings at Teheran 
and Yalta. These zones of influence were allocated for ex- 
clusively military purposes, and as such were probably nec- 
essary for the efficient conduct of the war. (Russia’s distrust 
of her allies was notorious and was not relaxed even during 
the darkest days of the struggle.) But the zones were cer- 
tainly not intended to be a framework for peace, since it 
was obvious then—and has become increasingly obvious 
since—that a Europe thus divided could not continue to 
exist. Unfortunately, and this is the crux of the problem, 
Russia has consistently acted as if the zones of influence 
were indeed the basis for a general European settlement. 

To this imperialistic maneuver, which has been carried 
out with brutal disregard for the most elementary standards 
of civilized conduct, she has given the appearance of 
legitimacy by raising the issue of security and by in- 
sisting on her right to have on her borders only “friendly 
governments.” By establishing puppet regimes with the aid 
of the Red Army and the dreaded NKVD, by flouting the 
Yalta agreement on democratic elections in liberated coun- 
tries, by forced migrations, concentration camps and other 
totalitarian techniques, she has succeeded in splitting Europe 
into two unnatural and potentially hostile parts and is now 
prepared, or soon will be, to offer her allies a fait accompli. 
While this feverish effort to build a Russian sphere of inter- 
est in Europe, extending from Stettin to Trieste, was in 
progress, while conditions in war-ravished Europe became 
progressively worse, her diplomats and generals managed to 
bring the Big Three to a barren standstill. With unanimity 
required on all questions, this was relatively simple. 

Precisely what tack Mr. Byrnes will follow in attempting 
to undo Stalin’s scheme for new spheres of influence and a 
new war-breeding balance of power in Europe, we cannot 
say. According to one plausible source, he has dusted off an 
old State Department formula for the organization of Eu- 
rope as a whole, with the accent on economic rather than 
political unity. He will point out to the Russians that, in 
such an arrangement, they would have a more substantial 
hope for peace than in a Europe divided into an Eastern and 
a Western bloc; and that if their influence would be less on 
a “European Council”—the phrase is Winston Churchill’s— 
than that now ambitioned by Stalin, the influence of Britain 
and the United States would be less also. 

Mr. Byrnes might argue, too, that Stalin’s preoccupation 
with buffer states and strategic frontiers has been outmoded 
by supersonic planes, rockets and atom bombs; or that the 
era of nineteenth-century imperialism is dying and cannot 
be very well resurrected now, short of war. He might even 
appeal to the Atlantic Charter, which Russia, as one of the 
United Nations, solemnly signed. This latter approach is, 
however, very unlikely. Finally, there is his most recent plan 
of a twenty-five-year Four-Power alliance, and the matter 
of an American loan to Russia, which are no doubt the 
strongest cards Mr. Byrnes has to play. 
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But all these approaches are predicated on the supposition 
that Russian expansion in Europe is what Stalin says it is, 
namely, an attempt to secure his frontiers from attack froma 
the West. Suppose that this is not the real Soviet purpose at 
all. Suppose that Stalin has succumbed to the fatal tempta- 
tion which led to Hitler’s downfall, and to Napoleon’s be- 
fore that. Suppose that Stalin is bent on dominating all of 
Europe. What then? 

In that event Mr. Byrnes’ fine arguments will be utterly 
worthless—and there will be no peace. But we shall know 
at any rate exactly where we stand. And that is reason 
enough for forcing the Paris Conference on the Russians. 


THE GERMAN BISHOPS 


WHETHER the Easter Monday pastoral of the Catholic 
bishops in western Germany was or was not “offensive” or 
even “derogatory to the Allies” seems to us quite a secon- 
dary consideration. Obviously our Military Government, 
which thus characterized the document and thereby effected 
its withdrawal from use in the American zone, needs to 
watch its step against countenancing any idle or useless 
provocations. But a much more fundamental matter was in 
question: that of the right, and indeed the duty, of religious 
leaders to speak out when confronted by scenes of inde- 
scribable misery affecting millions of helpless human beings. 
If the bishops had not spoken, their silence would have been 
judged more than “offensive” not only by these same mil- 
lions, but by all future history. 

The contrast with the British policy does not sit so well 
with our country’s jealously prized reputation for democ- 
racy. The letter was reported to have been read in the 
British-occupied zone, since, as a British Military Govern- 
ment officer remarked: “It is impossible to interfere with 
the liberty of the Church.” What happened in the French 
zone is not to date reported. 

But whether or not the German Bishops’ pastoral is read 
to their diocesans, the facts which it contains are now public 
property and are bound to become increasingly known. 
Evidence as to the conditions in eastern Germany piles up 
from too many sources to admit of any further concealment. 
And the frank admission of these facts does not in any way 
imply a minimizing of the tyranny and brutalities which 
the Nazi overlords and their henchmen inflicted during the 
war upon the unfortunate Czechs. The mass murders of 
Lidice and the brutalities now being practised in the Sude- 
tenland form aspects of but one grim picture: what happens 
to the innocent when hatred and lawlessness are allowed to 
gain the upper hand. This is clearly recognized by the Czech 
Catholics in Czecho-Slovakia today, many of whom are 
speaking as frankly as the German bishops. , 

The latter make it clear in their pastoral that they are 
radically opposed to the “unequal distribution of land,” as 
“one of the deepest sources of social abuses.” But what is 
now happening in the German east has “hardly anything to 
do with a true reform of the soil.” In Silesia and the Sudeten 
region “more than ten millions of Germans are most brutally 
driven from their ancestral homes without any investigation, 
whether personally guilty or not. ... All these people are 
crowded together in the remaining parts of Germany, with- 
out any property whatsoever, without any possibility of 
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gaining their livelihood.” Add to this the spread of disease, 
starvation, looting and rape, as described by the Vatican 
radio of April 26. 

Prot.stants in Germany have joined with Catholics in 
protests against mass eviction and inhuman camp conditions 
and deportation. We can ill afford to sow new needs of hate 
and vengeance. 


STUDENT THOUGHT 


THE LATEST Administrative Circular of the North 
American Secretariat of Pax Romana brings to us the “Con- 
clusions” of the Second Inter-American Assembly of Pax 
Romana, held in Lima, Peru. The document should be of 
the highest interest to educators. 

The theme of the Assembly was stated thus: “The re- 
sponsibility of the Catholic university movement towards 
the university, the nation, the continent and the world.” 
By reason of its breadth, the theme might have readily lent 
itself simply to discursive oratory; but this danger was 
obviated by the customary Pax Romana technique of organ- 
izing discussion. For nearly a year before the Assembly, the 
theme had been the object of close and concrete study 
within the national federations of twelve countries. The 
Assembly itself first met for six days of closed sessions, 
devoted to intensive work. The results of the earlier studies 
were initially presented for discussion in general sessions ; 
thereafter the Assembly broke up into four commissions, 
which further studied parts of the theme, correlated ideas 
and formulated conclusions. These conclusions were then put 
before the general assembly for final discussion and approval. 
After the study-week, there ensued three days of public 
demonstrations, religious, civic and academic. The whole 
affair was a model of organization. Its success illustrates the 
need and value of experienced graduate leadership for the 
student movement on the international plane. Certainly, the 
advance of international student collaboration requires that 
some few young graduates be encouraged to make this their 
“career,” at least for a few years, and that, consequently, 
some provision be made for their support. 

In contrast to the resolutions published by various recent 
youth congresses, the Lima “Conclusions” are non-political; 
they deal strictly with the problems and responsibilities of 
students as such; and these are conceived in terms of the 
theory of specialized Catholic Action. However, there are 
repeated, strong and detailed recommendations that Catholic 
students develop a deep political concern—a concern, name- 
ly, for the national and international common good—together 
with an intelligent knowledge of social problems and a 
sensitive, progressive social conscience. It is recognized that 
the university student will later have higher political respon- 
sibilities than the less educated members of the civic com- 
munity. This means that, even in his student days, he has 
a genuine, if proportionate, political responsibility,. to be 
exercised, and not merely prepared for. At a time when 
youth organizations are increasingly being made into politi- 
cal instruments, the problem of defining the Catholic stu- 
dent’s political responsibilities is particularly urgent. It is 
also quite difficult. The Lima Assembly has made a contribu- 
tion. We strongly urge that our U. S. student federations 
put serious work on its “Conclusions,” with a particular 
view to their concrete adaptation to our own national scene. 


A PROGRAM FOR SCHOOLS 


ARCHBISHOP McNICHOLAS of Cincinnati made a speech 
in St. Louis during Easter week which deserves an unlimited 
circulation. For although he was addressing delegates to the 
forty-third annual meeting of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, what he said on that occasion has rele- 
vance for American educators and also for the American 
people as a whole. 

The educational tasks of our democracy, he indicated, are 
too broad and complex and momentous to be solved by the 
narrow-gauge policy of an exclusive system, especially of a 
completely secularized system. Rather their solution puts de- 
mands on an aroused public opinion to recognize that “‘the 
complete secularization of public education, as we know it 
today, was not the intention of those who tried to solve the 
sectarian problem of education in our schools,” and that the 
unhappy political expediency of secularism in public schools 
is in large part responsible for the widespread delinquency of 
our youth. 

But granted this recognition, what are the public schools 
to do about it? Are they to attempt to teach religion? No, 
that is not what Archbishop McNicholas proposed. There are 
four things the public schools can do, he said: 1) eliminate 
from curricula and textbooks any material prejudicial to re- 
ligion; 2) incorporate in the curricula materials that will 
inspire children to religion; 3) let school officials cooperate 
to permit churches to impart formal religious instruction 
during school hours, and 4) introduce moral training in 
public schools. 

These proposals will undoubtedly stumble against the fear 
of “sectarianism” and “union of Church and State.” Never- 
theless, enlightened opinion must eventually recognize—and 
will do so wherever the proposals are given a fair trial—that 
this fear is simulated rather than real, and that most often 
it possesses those who tag the teaching of moral and re- 
ligious truths as “indoctrination” and give to the denial of 
these truths the respectable name of “academic freedom.” 
In the Archbishop’s words: “Many schools will permit teach- 
ers and professors to speak against God and against religion; 
that is supposed to be liberty of education. The same schools 
will not permit statements in favor of God, nor the exposi- 
tion of basic moral principles; that is supposed to be narrow 
sectarianism.” 

The growing concern of the parents over the “steadily 
downward curve of religious literacy” may energize public 
opinion to change this situation and put to the test in public 
schools the proposals of Archbishop McNicholas. But even 
this much would not be quite enough. Catholics, at least, 
would still want schools of their conscientious choice; they 
would still aim at giving another two million Catholic chil- 
dren the opportunity of a fully Catholic education. Speak- 
ing for American Catholics, the Archbishop maintained that 
not only is this aim legitimate but, in attaining it, Catholics 
should no longer be limited to their own unaided resources. 
In justice the States and, if necessary, the Federal Govern- 
ment should grant tax-support wherever it is needed, regard- 
less of creed, color, blood or kind of school. “The provisions 
of the constitutions of the several States, regarding educa- 
tion in non-tax-supported schools, reflect no credit on the 
States” and “nullify the freedom of education of which we 
boast and for which our armed forces fought in the second 
World War.” 

It is high time for an aroused public opinion to demand 
educational justice for all citizens, all parents and for all 
children. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


WORDS AND MUSIC 
DUNCAN BUCHANAN 


THE LATE MOTHER GEORGIA STEVENS, the great 
and dauntless teacher of church music, once said to me: 
“I know this is the Lord’s work—there are so many obstacles 
to be overcome.” In spite of the obstacles, Mother Stevens 
went on, valiantly, and showed that ordinary children can 
be made conscious of musical beauty, which includes purity 
of tone and clarity of diction. No child that she taught ever 
sang with a mouthful of hot mush. There was no compro- 
mise in Mother Stevens’ work; she demanded the best for the 
children and she got the best from them. 

In one of her stories, Kathleen Norris said: “I went to the 
9, and the kids sang something fierce.” It is forty years since 
Pope Pius X issued his Motu Proprio, and in many parishes 
His Holiness’ edict was heeded as well as heard. There are 
notable exceptions among the schools and churches, but in 
general, as nine o’clock Mass follows nine o’clock Mass 
through the years, far too many of the kids are still “singing 
something fierce.” 

Last Sunday a church full of children stood looking at 
their hymn-books and singing a tune without one dis- 
tinguishable word except a loud “Jesus, Jesus, come to me” 
whenever that phrase came along. They had obviously just 
learned the tune and the words were to be fitted in later. It 
was indeed something fierce. 

In teaching Psalmody, Dom Eudine used to say that the 
music was intended “to support and intensify the words, 
and so to raise the soul higher to God.” If the words are 
more important than the tune, at least they should be taught 
together, or the result will be a hot-potato muttering as the 
song comes out, which tempts the listeners to laughter—and 
that wasn’t what Dom Eudine meant. 

Once I saw a group of young girls coming out of a con- 
vent school, all singing to the tune of Farmer in the Dell, 
the phrase: “There is no R in law, there is no R in law, 
Heigh-O the cheeri-O, there is no R in Law.” Inside the 
schoolroom, some Sister must have been fairly emphatic 
about diction. 

No child (I hope, I hope) ever comes out of a Catholic 
school saying “toity-toid” or “Warshington.” But many 
children in Catholic schools sing “Oh may kus slove Thee 
more and more,” and “Mary hel pus, hel pwee pray.” One 
little girl came home from the nine o’clock on a Sunday 
in June and asked her mother the meaning of “an jelly que.” 
The mother was puzzled, but when an older child returned 
from the same Mass, the mystery was solved. The hymn was 
in honor of Saint Aloysius, angelic youth. 

After many years of struggle, “Virgin” and “Blessed” are 
generally pronounced correctly. Pity poor Saint Joseph, who 
continues to be “Joszuff” with the accent on the last 
syllable. Then comes “‘Guardeen” instead of ““Guardian” and 
that is followed by “swee Spouse.” It requires a bit of doing 
to say “sacramunt” and “angul.” It is so much easier to sing 
“sacrament” and “angel.” Try it some time. 

The old squabble of whether or not English is a singable 
language was settled long ago. David Bispham, of happy 
memory, told a student the only way to sing any language 
was to bear in mind the Biblical phrase “As a man thinketh, 
so he is.” If you think you can speak English, you can sing 
it. Mr. Bispham’s magnificent diction proved his theory. 
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Those of us who remember the great artistry of Joha 
McCormack remember his diction. It was flawless. No one 
in his audience ever missed a word he sang. It was as though 
he spoke to us. 

Schubert’s matchless songs were inspired by the words of 
great poets. If the tender words of The Young Nun are not 
understood, the song is lost. Who can sing Death and the 
Maiden unless it is sung with clarity? What is the meaning 
of those restless octaves in triplets in The Erlking if the 
drama of the story is not unfolded to the listener? 

When a group stood up to sing Salve Mater, they were 
stopped in full flight by Mother Stevens. With amusement im 
her voice, she said: “You are not hailing the hot mush! You 
are greeting the Mother of God, and she would like to know 
what you are saying!” It’s always nice to know what singers 
are saying! 

And while we are on the subject of hymns, must we train 
our little ones to sing a waltz as a hymn to the Sacred 
Heart? Must a song in honor of the great and gentle Saint 
Joseph be sung in the rhythm and with the vigor that be- 
longs to a cheering squad at a football game? The hearty 
beat of “Holy Joszuff, dearust father,” as it is generally 
sung, is like a hammer swung in a carpenter shop. Of course, 
Saint Joseph was a carpenter but, like most people, he likes 
to talk of other things than shop. Remind him of the long 
Flight into Egypt under the starlight, of the loving care he 
gave to the Boy Christ, of the tenderness he showed to the 
Mother of God. He’d like that better than hammer blows in 
his ears. 

Teaching is hard work. Teaching church music is doubly 
hard. Teaching music in the spiritual way is still harder. 
“I know this is the Lord’s work—there are so many obstacles 
to be overcome.” 


LONDON LETTER 


ENGLISH CATHOLIC WARTIME BOOKS. A library cut 
off in Eastern Europe by the war has just asked me for a list 
of the best Catholic books, on general rather than purely 
religious subjects, produced by English writers since 1940. 
This has set me studying my notes and reviews, bringing 
back to memory so many interesting books, half forgotten 
amid the turmoil of events, that I wondered if others, in- 
cluding Americans who had so many distractions of their 
own, would also welcome a reminder of them. 

Certain books remained emphatically in my memory, 
defying any obliteration from blitz, robot or rocket attack 
on London by the superior and abiding delight they im- 
parted. This, by the way, is a notable and possibly scientifi- 
cally valuable fact. A certain percentage of bombs of all 
varieties fell far too close to me for comfort, yet the mem- 
ory of their reaction is now less defined than that of any one 
of the following books. 

There was Masie Ward’s, to me, most satisfying biography 
of Gilbert Keith Chesterton: I read it, as I think it should 
be read, slowly, a chapter or so at night, and it not only 
built up a firmer conception of the man, but sent me back 
to re-reading the whole of his work. Dr. Denis Gwynn’s 
admirable Second Spring, with its brilliant ground-plan of 
what led to the Newman conversions was another unforget- 
table book, as was Fr. James Brodrick, S.J.’s Origin of the 
Jesuits, with its luminous and beautiful style. Christopher 

















Dawson’s Judgment of Nations, coming as it did at a criti- 
cal phase of the war, impressed me immensely, and in another 
way, so did the sparkle and lively erudition of D. B. Wynd- 
nam Lewis’s Ronserd, while the pungent wit of Colm Bro- 
gan’s Who Are the People?, with its exposure of so many 
intellectual shams, made it, as a friend of mine declared, the 
best debunking book of its day and kind. 

All these remain fixed in my mind as books of exceptional 
quality, standing out even above the work of their non- 
Catholic contemporaries. Yet others, like Fr. Martin D’Arcy, 
S.J.’s Belief and Reason, Fr. Frederick Copleston, S.J.’s su- 
perb Friedrich Nietzsche and Fr. Philip Hughes’ mordant 
Rome and the Counter Reformation in England run them 
very close; while Mgr. Knox’s New Testament and God and 
the Atom are surely in a class by themselves. 

Then there have been some unusually interesting books on 
apologetics, Arnold Lunn’s Third Day, for example, and 
Michael de la Bedoyere’s passionately earnest No Dreamers 
Weak. The admirably reasoned Catholic Church and the 
Social Order, by a young Oxford convert, R. A. L. Smith, 
made us realize how real a loss his early death was. In a 
quieter, more delicately wrought vein, Rosalind Murray’s 
Life of Faith was memorable. 

In fiction Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited stands 
out with a distinction of its own, as does Christopher 
Hollis’s study of traditional English character, Death of an 
Englishman. 1 would like to claim the Song of Bernadette 
and Thomas Kernan’s most moving study of a monk outcast 
by Nazidom, Now with the Morning Star, but though both 
made a great impression in England, their authors are not 
English. 

Our novelists seem to have been hampered by the war 
atmosphere, but biographers and autobiographers have ap- 
parently found it a rich opportunity. We have had two fine 
volumes of Cardinal Bourne’s life from Ernest Oldmeadow, 
and Dr. Heenan’s highly individual study of the late Cardi- 
nal Hinsley. Shane Leslie has given us one or two good vol- 
umes, his Mrs. Fitzherbert being the most notable, while 
Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s Charles Dickens has been much 
debated. 

John Boland, who for so many years has been the pre- 
siding force of the English Catholic Truth Society, set down 
his experiences as a Member of Parliament in An Irishman’s 
Day, in which the portraits of many of the old Irish party 
were vividly etched. Peter Anson’s story of his career as a 
convert monk from Caldey, artist and pioneer of the Apos- 
tolate of the Sea, named after his home, Harbour Head, 
attracted, justly, a great deal of attention, and he has fol- 
lowed it up with the fuller A Roving Recluse. Quite a new 
and vivacious angle of African missionary life came from 
Fr. A. E. Howell’s Leaves from the Diary of a White Father, 
and there is no forgetting Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes’ happy and 
interesting memoirs of the Belloc family, which she began 
with I Too Have Lived in Arcadia. 

Another book that stands out is the gathering into volume 
form of some of the peregrinatory and sagacious wit which 
Douglas Woodruff distils into his weekly column, “Talking 
at Random,” in the Tablet. Also the first days of the war 
saw the appearance of a new young writer, James Pope- 
Hennessy, who showed a sensitive feeling for style in a sur- 
vey of the then unblitzed London, which he called London 
Fabric. Douctas NEwTon 


It is rather satisfying to remark that twelve of these 
books have been reviewed in America’s columns. 
With wartime difficulties removed, we hope to do even 
better in the future.—Lrr. Ep. 
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FROM THE U. S. OCCUPATION ZONE 


EXPERIMENT IN GERMANY. By Saul K. Padover. Duell, 

Sloan and Pearce. $3.75 
FOR SEVEN MONTHS prior to the end of the war in 
Europe, Saul K. Padover, well known for his works on 
Thomas Jefferson, served as an American Intelligence Officer 
in the Psychological Warfare Division. He and his associates 
followed the fighting men and attempted to learn as much as 
possible about Germany by questioning those who had been 
captured by the Americans or who were left in the backwash 
of the advance toward Berlin. Often Padover and his men 
learned little; often those being questioned deliberately and 
hopefully lied. Often there was deadening repetition. But from 
the months of work there did emerge an account that was 
interesting and important. With a minimum of interpretation, 
Padover presents that story, and hopes that we have learned 
enough about Hitler’s methods to enable us to counteract in 
time a similar effort that some one else in future may make. 
Nowhere in the book, however, is there the least implication 
that possibly the same evil type of indoctrination that once 
flourished in Germany is still functioning in Russia. 

In general the conclusions reached by Padover are none 
too optimistic, so far as the future of Germany is concerned. 
He is of the opinion that Catholics in Germany were not as 
critical of Hitler’s savagery as they should have been, that 
they “accepted Nazi brutalities in Europe . . . and fully sup- 
ported Hitler’s foreign policies. . . . In short, they are Ger- 
mans first, Catholics second.” Subsequently, however, the 
author seems to advance with approval the thought that the 
Catholics and the Communists possess more in the form of a 
social conscience than any other groups in Germany, and 
that these two groups might advantageously be supported 
by the Allies. Apparently he sees nothing incompatible be- 
tween atheistic communism and Roman Catholicism. 

Most of the young people interviewed seemed confirmed 
Nazis. They were deeply infected by anti-Christian teachings 
relative to “racial purity”; they disliked practically every 
other European nationality; they were firmly convinced that 
the Germans had no alternative save war in 1939, and they 
believed that the older people who were lukewarm in their 
support of Hitler were not good Germans. Some of the older 
Germans were convinced that Germany was now to be swal- 
lowed by Russia; some were very bitter about the non-frater- 
nization regulations, which functioned poorly in most areas, 
anyway ; some prophesied that just as the aristocrats who had 
supported the Kaiser in the first World War had subsequent- 
ly lost influence, so, too, the middle class which had supported 
Hitler in the second World War would now likewise lose 
their influence. The so-called laboring class, it was frequently 
asserted, would now emerge, with the implication that this 
class would not strongly oppose a merger of Germany and 
Russia as a solution of Germany’s present problems. 

The author estimates, rightly or wrongly, that not more 
than three millions of Germans were lost in the recent war, 
whereas he estimates that perhaps twenty-five millions of 
people outside of Germany died as a direct or indirect result 
of the war. He is of the opinion that Germany’s population 
will enable her, in the long run, to emerge as the victor of 
the war. The German mentality, he maintains, has been af- 
fected but little by military reverses. The Germans ascribe 
their defeat to the wealth of supplies furnished to the Allies 
by the United States. Precisely what may be in store for 
Germany, Padover does not attempt to predict. The general 
aversion to another experiment with a republic was marked 
in many interviews. The Germans apparently want to be 
led; upon that leadership depends the future peace of the 
world. PAUL KINIERY 

AMERICA’s GERMANY. Random 
House. $3. 


GERMANY IN Dereat. By Percy Knauth. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.75 
JULIAN BACH is an excellent reporter. His book is full of 
anecdotes and well told stories. Not all of them, of course, 
are true. Ex-Chancellor Bruening was never married and 
had no son who hid “dirty literature” in his home behind 
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impressive shelves crowded with respectable books. It must 
also be said that much of what is presented as new is known 
to anyone who reads a paper carrying AP or UP dispatches. 

Elementary factual errors, such as the statement that the 
provisional frontiers of Potsdam give to Poland only half of 
Silesia, cause some doubts about the extent of Bach’s knowl- 
edge. Surprising is his ignorance of publications appearing 
in Germany today. He mentions the Wendlung of Heidelberg, 
but not the Gegenwart of Freiburg, nor E. Juenger’s pam- 
phlet Der Friede, circulating widely among German students. 
Most astonishing is his complete lack of interest in religious 
groups. Nevertheless, Bach’s book contains some valuable 
common-sense information, for instance, about the status of 
German industry or about some difficulties which face all re- 
educational attempts. His book is certainly not profound, 
but it contains many intelligent observations. In spite of all 
his criticisms and his candid discussion of shortcomings, 
Bach is inclined to consider the American occupation of 
Germany as a success, 

Percy Knauth is widely read as correspondent of Time, 
but his book is very disappointing. It contains some chapters 
which may have been of interest as news, but are today some- 
what dated. There have been much more moving descrip- 
tions of German atrocities, of the destruction in German 
cities, and of the lack of understanding displayed by the 
Western armies of occupation towards German anti-Nazis, 
etc. The description of the July conspiracy against Hitler is 
insufficient—many more facts are known today than are 
presented by Knauth. 

The chapter on the churches is disappointing. Knauth re- 
spects some German Catholic priests and Protestant min- 
isters, but he does not believe that the churches can play a 
role in German re-education, though he makes no attempt to 
substantiate this view. The general reflections on democracy 
in the USA and Russia are rather sentimental ; they prove that 
an excellent reporter can be incapable of presenting a serious 
political analysis. It remains a mystery why the impressions 
of Knauth had to be put together and presented in book form. 

WALDEMAR GURIAN 


HOW HOUSES CAN BE HAD 


BREAKING THE BUILDING BLocxape. By Robert Lasch. 

University of Chicago Press. $3 
A RECENT CARTOON in an urban daily pictured John 
Q. Public, clothed in the traditional barrel, staring plaintively 
at figures representing clothing, housing and other coveted 
essentials of life. Between the homeless waif and the objects 
of desire stood a heartless OPA, manifestly obstructing 
needed production by unprofitable price ceilings. Now such 
caricatures may console opponents of regulation, but as an 
explanation of existing shortages—at least of our number- 
one housing shortage—they imply a distressing distortion of 
fact. 

Long before OPA existed we had a serious housing prob- 
lem. And unless radical changes are meanwhile introduced 
into our disorganized construction industry we shall continue 
to have a housing problem long after OPA and the wartime 
economy become matters of history. Why this is so Robert 
Lasch, talented editorial writer of the Chicago Sun, explains 
at length in Breaking the Building Blockade. Within its 
three hundred highly readable and informative pages he dis- 
cusses in turn each major factor involved in the separation 
of fifteen million American families from their “dream 
homes” of tomorrow. 

The fiction that our tight housing situation came uniquely 
from war-created shortages and government restrictions col- 
lapses before the tabulated figures of the 1940 census. This, 
be it remembered, was taken up while we were still at peace 
and the European conflict had not yet seriously affected our 
economy. Census-takers found four out of five families 
crowded into quarters which represented less than one room 
per person. Students of family life will draw their own con- 
clusions when they read that only 18 per cent of our people 
enjoyed the minimum comfort of two bedrooms, a living 
room and kitchen for a family of four. Moreover: 


Nearly 40 per cent of the housing in cities and towns 
was found to be seriously defective in some respects— 

















and “defective” does not mean merely “unpleasant” ; 

14 per cent needed major repairs, in the sense that if 

they did not soon get them they might fall down; 11 per 

cent more lacked running water and plumbing; and 13 

per cent more lacked private baths and private flush 

toilets (sanitary facilities, or the lack of them, being 

a fair test of a house’s general condition). 

By the mid-’thirties experts knew what was happening and 
saw that the “hand-me-down” housing theory had failed. By 
1940 every thinking citizen should have realized that our 
building industry was sadly missing the mark. In prosperity 
it built houses only for those who afford them on its own 
terms. In depression it did not cut costs and lower prices but 
simply stopped building houses for any but the few who could 
buy. 

The breakdown of housing programs can be attributed to 
no one single cause. For that reason the entire blame cannot 
be placed on any one group of individuals—even if recrimina- 
tions helped matters, which they don’t. Behind the building 
blockade one finds a variety of more or less stubborn de- 
fenders of the status quo. Overburdened or partial city coun- 
cils resist introduction of progressive building codes. Muni- 
cipalities fear revision of obstructive tax-assessment systems. 
Building crafts connive with chambers of commerce and con- 
struction companies to keep embargoes on any but local 
effort and on new techniques. Construction-supply companies 
produce endless varieties of products which make effective 
standardization or mass production impossible. Uneconomical 
small lots are sold by distributors and up go prices. Finally, 
the individualism of builders and the not-too-enlightened 
self-interest of those who control housing credit make decent 
modern homes a luxury for that large portion of our popula- 
tion with family incomes below $2,000. 

If there is to be a solution it will only come as a result 
of large-scale community planning and adequate assistance 
from State and Federal governments. For this, enlightened 
public opinion and aroused social conscience are indispens- 
able. “America will have good housing,” says Robert Lasch, 
“only when the people demand it.” 

The discussion of public housing, municipal ownership of 
land, devaluation of inflated real-estate values, the social and 
moral aspects of public credit shows above-average discern- 
ment of these vexing problems. Before the marshaled facts, 
advocates of unrestricted free enterprise in thé housing in- 
dustry—if they are honest—must beat a hasty retreat. The 
discussion remains by no means negative. A sound and far- 
sighted program has been outlined in some detail. The Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft Bill already contains certain of these pro- 
posals. So far as the national picture is concerned, others are 
still very much in the future. Wi.1aM J. GrBpons 


NOT CHOOSING HATE 


Waite Man’s Burpen. By Ruth Smith. Vanguard 
Press. $2 


THE MOST FRUITFUL WORDS that have been spoken 
upon the racial problem in this country usually grew from 
some vivid personal event. What is said by Ruth Smith, a 
YWCA missionary and former teacher in a Negro Protestant 
school in Alabama, is no exception. Two experiences opened 
her mind. 

One of these was her intimate acquaintance with Juliette 
Derricotte, a brilliant young Negro woman who was former 
Dean of Women at Fisk University, in Tennessee. Miss 
Derricotte, who had already established a reputation as a 
lecturer and “Exhibit A” for her race, became ‘tragically 
famous through the cruel circumstances of her death. After 
an automobile accident she was left to die upon the road 
between Athens, Georgia, and Chattanooga, since she was 
— emergency treatment in a local hospital “for whites 
on Tong 

But the influence of Juliette Derricotte’s life served merely 
to emphasize the dilemma by which Ruth Smith was op- 
pressed throughout her teaching experience. She questioned 
desperately how personal integrity and self-respect could be 
preserved for either teacher or pupil when a school struggling 
passionately for advancement had to operate in a sea of local 
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suspicion and racial hate. It was impossible to avoid an over- 
charged emotional atmosphere, in which every Negro’s 
failure set “all the girls back”; every bit of white slurring 
talk “spreads the net in which the girls are tangled and 
caught past the chance to love each on the base of her own 
character, her own worth.” 

Miss Smith lived out this dilemma in all its stark crudity ; 
the long hand of segregation reaching into the interior of 
the school to separate teachers from pupils; the nocturnal 
visit of the Ku-Kluxers and the consequent terror of the 
children; the cringing helplessness of the Negro principal ; 
the disillusionments and degradations. So she wondered: 

Not that we could have arrived down there—“‘Yankees” 

that we were—and crumbled all the walls with a shout 

like that around Jericho. I understand that we couldn’t 
have done that. But often I wonder—had we as a school 
taken a position of more dignity and strength, of simple 
humanity and straightforwardness—could we not, per- 
haps, have commanded more respect? Even the most 
ignorant man can feel the difference between people of 
weight and scared people. 
But Miss Smith’s personal trials led her to appreciate the 
moral problem that must be faced by anyone who attempts to 
escape effectively from what Gunnar Myrdal calls “the 
American dilemma,” the patent conflict between our estab- 
lished racial policies and our accepted democratic and moral 
principles. 

She refused to generalize from what she had seen of some 
white folks in the South so as to ignore those Southern white 
men and women who are tireless in preaching the harm that 
race prejudice does to the white man himself, the “burden 
of decay” that it imposes. She was repelled by persons who 
talked of love and understanding, and yet did nothing about it. 

International Labor Defense leaders pointed out how 
feeble was the fight which “understanding” persons put 
up for the right, and one’s experience furnished little 
refutation. Only hate—and hate not too meticulous about 
the truth—seemed to have the vitality te take up the 
battle. 

Yet hate was not the answer, nor contempt ef scrupulous 
truth. She looked for a new leadership which would combine 
. . . the sense of urgency, the clean impatience with 
hypocrisy and evasiveness and equivocation and lies, the 
willingness to act, with an approach of deep understand- 
ing, with an approach that is above hate ef persons and 
knows how to put the issue fundamentally im terms of the 

heart and the soul of man. 

A serious choice confronts us all if we are to find and ef- 
fectuate a Christian solution to the race problem, and not 
abandon it to the Communists by default: 

In this country the army of love has certainly refrained 

from taking a stand. A few persons have spoken clearly, 

but no great army. 

We have left a vacuum for the forces of hate. Let us 
not lay the blame on them when they take ever our land, 
as well they may... . We had our chance; we did not at 
all want to take it. 

“Most of us,” concludes Miss Smith, “end either im hate or 
in relinquishing all effort. I have indeed tried both myself. 
Neither of them comes to much for me.” 

Miss Smith has described a personal experience, rich in 
warm friendship, with occasionally something close to an 
excess of the sentimental. Alabama was quite perilous, but it 
was also something of an escape from Howard, Kansas. She 
has no thought-out program to suggest. But she has stated 
very clearly certain warnings and certain alternatives that 
must be faced if the race problem is to be conquered. Her 
little book may be recommended as an excellent introduction 
for its consideration. Jeoun LaAFarce 


Eveven Lapy Lyrics aND OTHER Poems. By Fray An- 

gelico Chaves. St. Anthony Guild Press. $1.25. 
THE FOXHOLE, despite the literary tradition of poverty 
and suffering, seems an unlikely womb for poetry. But in 
this book of the brilliant Franciscan, Father Chavez, one 
can see the triumph of a strong, serene soul over adverse 
conditions ; in it one can read poetry authentically ripened in 
the dark of pain and loneliness. It is dedicated, appropriately 
enough, to Cardinal Spellman, under whom Father Chavez 




















served as a Chaplain. Not only the war poems, as such, but 
many others were written in the dripping monotony of Guam 
and the Philippines after the thunder of battle. 

Father Chavez is an established poet whose reputation this 
volume will further enhance. His is no one-string lyre; his 
range is full and varied. There is the lapidary succinctness of 
“Washington Elm,” the original viewpoint and pathos of 
“Gold Star Son,” the quick characterization in the Robinson 
manner of “ ‘Pockets’ Kirk,” the splendid Marian verses from 
which the title derives, the fine blend of Franciscian and 
Carmelite in “Drama of Dramas.” “To a Bishop Unfrocked” 
reveals the poet’s delicate humor, “Brother Francis to 
Brother Dog” his power of irony. Many others might be 
cited; I am not sure that I have mentioned the best. 

Oddly enough, six central love songs to Our Lord leave 
me relatively cold. They have individual brilliances, mem- 
orable lines, but as a unity they lack the sharp profile and 
muscular shape of the other poems; they seem to grow by 
accretion rather then organically. Likewise the reference to 
Poverty, Chastity and Obedience (unfair as it is to quote 
out of context) as “God’s girls of grace” seems to me one of 
those infelicities of which the poet is seldom guilty. Arch- 
bishop Byrne of Santa Fé wrote a gracious foreword to this 
beok of a Catholic poet who has maturity and strength. 

WituiaM A. DonacHy 


Tue Turrp Day. By Arnold Lunn. The Newman Book- 

shop. $2.75 
IT HAS BECOME a favorite dictum among anti-apologists 
that “nobody is ever converted by argument.” Mr. Lunn 
shrewdly disagrees. “Unilateral disarmament,” he observes, 
“is as foolish in theological as in international disputes.” 
Certainly Communists and atheists do not act on the prin- 
ciple that no Christian can be converted by argument. It is 
precisely under the guise of argument that many modern 
philosophies wage their pseudo-scientific war against the 
authenticity of Catholic Christianity. 

With the fundamental importance of a rational defense ot 
dogma as his premise, Mr. Lunn sets forth to establish the 


unquestionable validity of the corner-stone of Catholicism: 
the fact of the Resurrection. A logical treatment of the ques-~ 
tion leads him to consider the scientific possibility of miracu- 
lous phenomena, and the historical authenticity of the Gos- 
pels. The alleged cause of the anti-miraculous attitude of 
the nineteenth century was the progress of science. Actually 
the advance of science has strengthened the case for miracles. 
“It is, for instance, because our knowledge of medical science 
is increasing that we can assert with increasing confidence 
that certain cures at Lourdes are inexplicable within the 
framework of natural causes. 

A convert whose approach to Rome was emphatically in- 
tellectual, Mr. Lunn displays a keen power of analysis that 
should appeal to the modern non-Catholic scholar’s desire 
for a strictly scientific defense of the Church’s position. All 
the leading hypotheses of Modernism and Spiritism are 
treated in a style that is at once simple and vigorous. “Cath- 
olic apologists,” he insists, “are too apologetic. They should 
insist on their opponents defining their own beliefs, for noth- 
ing is easier than to show that whatever be the difficulties 
of the Christian position they are trivial indeed compared 
to the difficulties of all rival solutions.” J. L. Mappoux 
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World War II, spent five years in Japan as a bride, 
during which time she learned the language and studied 
the ways of the Japanese. She is the author of An 
Immigrant in Japan. 

HeLten WALKER HoMAN is in the Department of Public 
Information of the United Service Organizations, Inc. 

DuNCAN BUCHANAN has wide experience in teaching 
music, both in religious houses and in New York settle- 
ment houses. 

Douctas NEwTon is an English novelist and journalist, 
who worked with the British Ministry of Information 
during the war. 
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Now, After Centuries, U.S.A. Labor and Industry Benefits 
by the Manufacture of U.S.A. Liturgical Editions 


RITUALE ROMANUM 


Editio Juxta Typicam Vaticanam 


The complete authorized edition with U.S.A. _ eR 
and all the important recent decrees of the Holy See. 


IMIT. LEA. $3.50 + LEATHER $4.75 »* MOROCCO $6.75 


Publishers of Missale Romanum, Breviarium Romanum, 
Missae Defunctorum 


Immediate Delivery! 
U. S. A. Liturgical Edition 


BREVIARIUM ROMANUM 


With the new text of the 
Psalter throughout and all new 
offices in their proper places. 


12MO LARGE TYPE SIZE—4% x 7 


PARS HIEMALIS and PARS VERNA in stock 
for immediate delivery. Other volumes will be ready 
for the respective seasons. 


Complete Set—4 volumes 
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18MO POCKET SIZE—4 x 6 


PARS VERNA in stock for immediate delivery. 
Other volumes will be ready for respective seasons. 


Complete Set—4 volumes 
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New Publications on The Psalms 


The PSALMS, A Prayerbook—English translation of the new 
Latin text with commentary and reflections for prayerbook 
use. Imitation Leather; 450 pages: $3.85 


LIBER PSALMORUM—New Latin text of the Psalms with 
critical notes as edited by the Professors of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute. Cloth: $2.50 


PSALTERIUM BREVIARII ROMANI—The new Latin 
text of the Psalter arranged for mentee | use. 
aper Cover: $1.50 
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THEATRE 


THE BAD YEAR. I hear considerable talk to the effect 
that the current season, now approaching its close, has been 
a bad year in the theatre. Not infrequently it has been called 
our worst year. As this is the first season I have been 
privileged to observe practically every production in New 
York, I have no empirical grounds for disagreement with 
what seems to be general opinion. My impression, however, 
runs contrary. 

Since the premiere of Mr. Strauss Goes to Boston, thirty- 
three productions have been reviewed in this column, not 
counting revivals. Ten of those are current hits, four smash 
hits. If a season with ten hits is bad, just how many success- 
ful productions are required to make a good season? 

I do not maintain that all the leading attractions are works 
of high quality. Of the four smash hits, I think that one, 
O Mistress Mine, is sheer trash, while another, Dream Girl, 
owes a great deal of its success to Jo Mielziner’s cleverly 
contrived settings. But both productions won critical acclaim 
and public approval, and since their respective opening 
nights have played to capacity audiences. 

State of the Unten and Born Yesterday, the other two 
smash hits, while neither profound nor flawless in construc- 
tion, faithfully reflect the manners and political murkiness 
of the current scene. The former has star appeal in the per- 
sons of Ralph Bellamy and Ruth Hussey, but would be no 
less humorous and thought-provoking in the hands of any 
cast of capable actors. Born Yesterday gets along starless. 

In Deep Are the Roots, Arnaud d’Usseau and James Gow 
dramatize the American color problem. While the play has 
several structural defects, and the coverage of its theme is 
far from comprehensive, the authors have managed to reduce 
a complicated problem to its basic elements of conflict. It is 
not a slick writing job, like State of the Union, but richer 
in essential drama, greater in social importance and more 
likely to endure. Race friction, like the poor, is always with 
us, and there is no indication that it will disappear from the 
earth in this century or the next. Deep Are the Roots has 
at least an outside chance to live as a classic drama of 
interracial conflict. 

Among the musicals, Lute Song is a vision of splendor; 
Billion DoHar Baby a roaring satire of a crazy American 
decade; Are You With It? a side-splitter; and Three to 
Make Ready presents Ray Bolger as an ingratiatingly wistful 
zany and hoofing fool. A dozen near-hits and meritorious 
failures were nothing to be ashamed of. The Assassin, A 
Sound of Hunting, Strange Fruit and I Like It Here might 
be mentioned. The season produced no hair-raising melo- 
drama; which may explain why it is called a dud. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 


FILMS 


THE .DARK CORNER. Confusion is the occupational 
hazard of crime-film producers, and when a mystery melo- 
drama is merely too complicated it achieves a minor triumph. 
The action in this specimen is devious and grim enough, but 
it has the saving grace of sustained suspense. A private de- 
tective, fresh from an unearned jail sentence, finds his at- 
tempt to begin a new life menaced by old shadows. The threat 
becomes a tangible frame-up when his former business part- 
ner is murdered, and the investigator is forced to do some 
hardboiled detecting in his own interest to uncover the truth. 
Henry Hathaway’s skilful handling of the details and atmos- 
phere gives them a climactic strength which goes a long way 
toward justifying the puzzling preliminaries. Clifton Webb, 
Mark Stevens, Lucille Ball and William Bendix are chiefly 
concerned, but even the minor characters are nicely fitted 
into the homicidal pattern. This is a better-than-average 
adult thriller. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


DO YOU LOVE ME? The two schools of thought on the 
subject of music, classic and swing, are again reconciled in 
a glow of Technicolor at the conclusion of this light-weight 
romance. The picture sets up the old conflict on its own 
comic terms and succeeds merely in proving that Tin Pan 
Alley has paid the old masters the sincerest form of flattery. 
When the prim dean of a conservative music school decides 
to become a glamorous part of the big city, she adds to the 
chagrin of her directors by falling in love with a popular 
singer. It is this momentous event which precipitates the 
musical contest. There is enough fun generated to make the 
decision of minor importance, and Gregory Ratoff’s direction 
makes the most of it. Maureen O’Hara, Dick Haymes, Reg- 
inald Gardiner and Harry James manage words and music 
in a good family entertainment. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


A NIGHT IN PARADISE. This expensive piece of 
whimsy is of interest only as a reminder that the movies 
have not outgrown the adolescent view that costume pictures 
are merely opportunities to display risqué costumes. Holly- 
wood is always prepared, on the flimsiest historical pretext, 
to reduce period dress to its magnificent minimum. And 
again, acting on the principle of extremes, the film reaches 
its conversational peak in dialog which has either no mean- 
ing or two. In this instance, a newly fabulous Aesop engages 
in a battle of feeble wits with King Croesus for the leve of a 
Persian princess. The result is opulent absurdity, not aided 
much by the manufactured exoticism of Merle Oberon and 
Turhan Bey. Even if it were not a speckled film, it would 
still be nothing but a classic bore. (Universal) 
THomas J. Frrzmorris 


PARADE 


MANY YEARS AGO, Robert Burns exclaimed: “The best 
laid schemes O’ mice and men Gang aft a-gley: And leave us 
naight but grief and pain For promised joy.” . . . How right 
Burns was every schoolboy knows. . . . Like yesterday’s, to- 
day’s well laid schemes are ceaselessly going a-gley. .. . 
A-gley last week went wedding plans of a young Missouri 
girl whose fiancé induced her to give him for safekeeping 
her $1,200 bank deposit. Pocketing the tidy sum, he escorted 
her to a beauty parlor and, as she sat getting a hair-do for 
the wedding, decamped with her savings. . . . In Iowa, a 
safety-expert’s design for accident elimination worked in 
reverse. The expert, after delivering a lecture on “How 
To Avoid Auto Mishaps,” climbed into his car and a few 
minutes later started having a mishap with a farmer’s auto. 
... A hastily conceived plan in Illinois twisted to an in- 
congruous anti-climax when an autoist, seeing a woman 
drowning, stopped his car, jumped into the river, rescued the 
lady and got a ticket for illegal parking. . . . The intrusion 
of a topsy-turvy atmosphere into the tax field was discussed 
by a Midwest internal-revenue collector, who said: “The 
simplified federal income-tax form is one of the most com- 
plicated I have ever seen, and the so-called complicated form 
is one of the most simple.” Forty-eight clerks, he revealed, 
are far behind in processing the simplified return forms, 
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while nineteen clerks are breezing along effortlessly with the 
complicated versions. 

Not merely the minor schemes, but also the grandiose, 
global schemes go a-gley, bequeathing to mankind grief and 
pain instead of promised joy. . . . The world of today is 
reeling from unsound ideas which, like booby traps, are blow- 
ing up in its face. ... The scheme of Karl Marx, instead of 
loosening the people’s chains, riveted them tighter. . . . The 
secular-school policy of divorcing religion from education 
produced a watered-down brand of education featuring the 
build-up for materialistic views, the soft-pedal or smear for 
the spiritual, and making each generation more gedless than 
the one before. . . . The theory of private interpretation, 
according to which any individual can decide for himself 
what the Bible means, has begotten hundreds of warring, 
man-made denominations and lured millions from the truth. 
. . . This scheme of private interpretation is obviously not 
in harmony with the plan of Jesus Christ, since He could 
not wish to spread confusion and division among His people. 
. . » His plan calls for one institution, the Catholic Church, 
to represent Him, and because He so planned it, this Church 
was yesterday, is today and will be tomorrow the only Church 
authorized to speak and act for Him. The plans of Christ 
never go a-gley. Joun A. Toomey 

















CORRESPONDENCE 


CLASSES FOR LAZY IQ’s 


Eprror: In his article, “Challenge to Secondary Education” 
(America, April 27), Father Fleege is in favor of segregat- 
ing the higher and lower I1Q’s. I think this would be very 
wise, but there is a middle group to be accounted for. This 
group is made up of those students who are bright but do not 
apply themselves. I do not think they should be put in with 
those of a lower IQ, and still I would not class them with 
the higher IQ’s. Perhaps something could be done to stimu- 
late their interest in school work and thereby get them in 
with the higher IQ’s. 


Larchmont, N. Y. MARCELLA PFEIFFER. 


ENCYCLICALS AT FAMILY RENEWALS 


Eprror: The article on Saint Joseph as exemplar of Christian 
workmen in the issue of May 4 brought to me, and probably 
to many others—as the author noted—a matter of papal 
teaching that was new. 

One thought has occurred to me since. Why not use the 
Family Renewal Movement for a double purpose: to empha- 
size the role of Saint Joseph as father and breadwinner and, 
in this latter aspect, to acquaint fathers and mothers with the 
papal social encyclicals? Doubtless there will be businessmen 
as well as workmen attending these meetings. Common study 
and discussion of these encyclicals would give a common 
opportunity te present the problems of both employers and 
employes, in a friendly atmosphere inspired by a spiritual 
purpose. Employers who, as Father Masse recently pointed 
out, wish te stay in business and still do their Christian duty, 
could possibly receive advice from the pastor in charge, or be 
directed te some Christian leader better versed in financial 
and business problems. 

As patron of the battle for Christian economic life as 
against communism, Saint Joseph should be better known. 
What better place for him to reach the father and bread- 
winner than in these meetings, all over the country? 


New Yerk, N. Y. LAYMAN 


TIMBER vs. HOMES 


Eprror: Lumber! I took an hour’s ride in a small private 
plane over the standing forests of this district. From the 
Pacific Ocean to middle Oregon are straight, tall forests. 

“How many houses could be built with this wood ?” I asked 
the pilot—we had a talkie-ridie. 

“Enough for every family in the world!” 

“Yes, I guess,” was all I could say. 

I’m stranded here a couple of months and from my window 
I can look down upon Coos Bay. This bay is geographically 
much like San Francisco Bay, but fringed on the east side 
by pine-covered hills, and when the setting sun hits them you 
have something to look at. 

I’ve been here in North Bend two months and ships from 
all over the world—and California—have been loading tim- 
bers. I say “timbers” and not “lumber”; these are timbers. 

Machinery loads these big 23-inch by 23-inch—and even 
34-inch by 34-inch—timbers just like toothpicks. 

I asked a lumber man why a 23-inch cut? “Oh,” he said, 
“OPA controls a 24-inch cut. So the mill just cuts around 
the measurements controlled by OPA.” 

Mr. Editor, do you know what it smells like to walk 
around in fresh-cut lumber? Talk about “fresh mown hay!” 

I went to a friend’s grocery store the other day. He was 
putting in a cement floor. 

“Why not a nice wooden floor? This is a lumber town.” 

“Boy, you can’t get lumber here. The Company gets a 
better price in Africa for their timber.” 

“Well, why do they ship such big timbers all over the 
world ?” 

“The man ‘over there’ can cut it up the size he wants and 
cheaper.” 

“Oh, I see. How much goes out of Coos Bay per month ?” 


“Well, the report made last week says ene million board 
feet a day for the last five months.” 

“Yes, I see boats in here from all over the globe. Did you 
see the pretty boat from South America with the forest- 
green and white stack?” 

“Yes, they call it the San Diego.” 

“Do they ship any of this myrtlewood ?” I asked. 

“No, it’s a hard wood and good only for furniture and 
takes such a high polish. They can’t be bothered now about 
myrtlewood.” 

In Myrtlewood City near here the inside of a church is 
completely finished in myrtlewood, just like marble. 

And don’t think that forests are the only riches of the 
district. Green grass all year round—hence, milk, cream and 
butter. If the creamery cannot afford to make butter, each 
family has a gallon churn to turn out many a “gold-bar.” 

Secretly I felt like a heel serving myself with a spoon to 
take out the cream, so thick, thinking how many people and 
children need milk. And chickens and ducks and geese. And 
the waters teem with sea foods. 

We have a rich, productive world. Too bad we cannot pass 
it around. 


North Bend, Oregon F. J. Franca 


HAMILTON AND GIOLITTI 


Epiror: I would appreciate it if you would publish at your 
earliest convenience the following reply to Father Robert 
Hartnett’s expression of puzzlement at a statement made by 
me in AMERICA of March 9, 1946, p. 600. 

Father Hartnett has requested me to elucidate what I had 
in mind when I compared the political theory of Giolitti to 
that of Alexander Hamilton. He is puzzled by the analogy, 
and is “quite certain that no such parallel exists.” 

I should like to remind Father Hartnett of a fact which 
I am sure is too well known to him to require extended proof 
here: that Giolitti (to put it mildly) believed in a very re- 
strained use of the democratic method in governing the Italy 
of his day. Professor William Salomone has recently written 
an excellent monograph to prove precisely this point, which 
is confirmed by Gaetano Salvemini in his introductory essay 
to the same volume. The title of the book is, Jtalian Democ- 
racy in the Making (U. of Penn. Press, 1945). Giolitti be- 
lieved in rule by an élite in the mterests of the people, but he 
did not believe that the masses of the Italian people of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century were as yet ca- 
pable of ruling themselves. 

I submit that a parallel may be drawn between this theory 
and that of the Federalist Party, of which Alexander Hamil- 
ton was one of the chief ornaments. It is unnecessary to be- 
labor the point that Hamilton was no radical democrat. It is 
an historical fact that, like Giolitti, he believed in actual rule 
by an élite in the interests of the people. I should like to re- 
peat the word “parallel” and to note that it does not mean 
“identity.” 

The following is Yates’ report of Hamilton’s remarks in 
the Federal Convention on June 18, 1787: 

All communities divide themselves into the few and 

the many. The first are the rich and well born, the ether 

the mass of the people. The voice of the people has been 
said to be the voice of God; and however generally this 
maxim has been quoted and believed, it is not true in 
fact. The people are turbulent and changing; they sel- 
dom judge or determine right. Give therefore the first 
class a distinct, permanent share in the government. 

They will check the unsteadiness ef the second .. . 

(The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787, ed. 

Max Farrand, 4 vv. New Haven, 1937, Vol. I, 299.) 
With due deference to Father Hartnett, I must repeat my 
statement concerning the analogy between the two theories. 
I am quite willing to answer any further objections on the 
point. 


Georgetown University Joseru T. Durxtn, S.J. 
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Let showers of 
blessings from the 
Sacred Heart en- 
rich your life. You 
can enroll anyone, 
living or deceased. 
Enrollment is per- 
petual and the spir- 
itual advantages 
continue after 


death. 


Spiritual Advantages of 
Membership 


1. You share in a daily Holy Mass for 
members alone for all time. 


2. You share in the labors of our mis- 
sionaries and the sacrifices of over 
3,000 members of our religious com- 
munities. 


3. You enjoy the merit of educating 
priests for the work of saving im- 
mortal souls. 


4. You benefit from special prayers and 
the Holy Rosary recited daily in all 
our institutions. 


An offering of five dollars for each person is asked 
or twenty-five dollars for a family enrollment 
(parents and their children). Payments may be 
made at your convenience; enrollment begins im- 
mediately. Certificate sent for each enrollment. 
Large certificate sent on request. 
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THE WORD 


JOY IS ONE OF THE FRUITS of that Holy Spirit who 
broods over the paschal season like a great promise and a 
greater fulfilment. Oddly enough, cheerfulness, the urchin 
son of joy, does not seem to have attained sufficient dignity 
to merit listing in the catalogs of virtues. This is the more 
remarkable because cheerfulness is so completely Christian 
and, from analysis, emerges as the descendant of many 
virtues, all of them in good standing. Its ancestry is sound, 
itself suspect. Periodically, in the history of religion, a heresy 
has turned up to make a dogma of despondence and exorcise 
cheerfulness from the creed as symptomatic of basic levity. 
And even the children of light can be infected to the point of 
regarding happiness as something extra-curricular to re- 
ligion, and prayer as a grim business of sackcloth and ashes. 

These reflections arise not only from the fact that joy 
is the essential spirit of Eastertide, as the Gospel for the 
Third Sunday after Easter attests, but also because sadness 
seems more and more to be enthroned in the human heart 
while Christian merriment languishes in exile. Certainly a 
religion which was divinely announced as tidings of great 
joy should be able to carry itself gallantly even in a scarred 
and bleeding world. Seriousness is perfectly compatible with 
joy, and suffering is likewise; but sadness is the climate 
of the damned. That gigantically cheerful and Christian man, 
G. K. Chesterton, once defined hell as energy without joy, 
and that is extremely compact theology. But there are so 
many of us downcast today that Nietzsche, were he alive, 
could edge with even sharper sarcasm his gibe at Christians: 
“If your faith makes you happy, give yourselves out as 
such!” He went on to scoff at the lugubrious faces which 
form a barrier to those thinking of entering Christianity and 
an excuse to those content to remain outside of it. 

Joy is only one of the “fruits” of the Spirit which Saint 
Paul enumerates (Gal. 5: 22-23), and his resumé is rather a 
series of examples than a complete compendium. Following 
Saint Thomas, theologians generally describe the “fruits” as 
those supernatural works which are accomplished joyfully, 
sweetly, with peace and positive enthusiasm. As Bede Jarrett 
says, the fruits add “ease, comfort” to virtue. “I not only 
hunger and thirst after justice, but enjoy the very pain of the 
pursuit.” They keep a man’s soul warmed and illuminated; 
they give, in Addison’s phrase, “a steady and perpetual 
serenity”; they can be seen in Assisi’s happiness, de Sales’ 
quiet contentment, Thomas More’s jocularity on the block. 

Paul himself was forever exhorting his disciples to this 
happy spirituality. “Rejoice always,” he tells the Thessa- 
lonians, and to point up the ready relationship of joy and 
holiness, he immediately adds, “Pray without ceasing. In all 
things give thanks; for this is the will of God in Christ 
Jesus regarding you aH” (I Thess. 5: 16-18). More em- 
phatically he instructs the Philippians: “Rejoice in the Lord 
always; again I say, rejoice”; and, as if to intimate the 
reason, he says: “The Lord is near” (Phil. 4: 4-6). In his 
mind, as Holzner says, “the Lord was the source of all joys; 
happiness flows from the heart of God.” It was in this con- 
viction that Blessed Robert Southwell, poet and martyr, re- 
solved “to accept with cheerfulness and confidence whatever 
happens . . . to be joyous, cheerful, magnanimous.” 

His was no blind optimism nor was his mentality even re- 
motely related to the self-sufficiency of Henley. His was a 
faith unshaken, a hope undaunted, a love unbounded. If a 
man stands off and surveys the problems of life and against 
them pits his own puny strength, he at once sees the dis- 
proportion between his limited resources and the insupport- 
able burden. Naturally he falls into discouragement, sadness 
and incipient despair. He has forgotten that “the Lord is 
near”—his Saviour, Model, Omnipotent Brother. Hence 
Saint James asks his faithful: “Is any of you sad? Let him 
pray “(James 5:13). With the strength of prayer, the stimu- 
lus of hope, the driving power of love, one can make any 
sacrifices, not “grudgingly or from compulsion” but gaily. 
“God loves a cheerful giver” (2 Cor. 9: 8). At the Last 
Supper Christ assured His Apostles: “And you .. . have 
sorrow now; but I will see you again, and your heart shall 
rejoice, and your joy no one shall take from you.” That 
promise is the foundation of Christian cheerfulness. 

Wi.iiaM A. Donacay 
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INTRODUCE YOUR CHILD TO THE DELIGHTS OF GOOD READING 
with one of these Catholic Children’s Book Club selections 
chosen from the best of the new books .. . 











PAS 1s cit 
MORNING 


For girls 12 to 16 


Your daughter will > 4 te this absorbing story of 

© zene Canes ee Se a rural antag Sens 
combined and humor to make a 

FAIR IS ve MORNING, by Loula Grace. Erdman, 

is a skillfully wrought novel . . . and a realistic 

pleture ef the teaching profession. 


this story about 
summer they ever had. 


ROAD, by Delia Goetz, is so hi 
child is bound to be 


For boys 12 to 16 

i] om seok a hero to emulate. it better 
ay boy than Daniel Webster? KEEP 
my FLAG. FiyING, by Mary Tarver Carroll, shows 
thi can first as a young lad determined 


Nothing is so intrigui 
of animals. eee” 
relates the ventures 


te an pont omy . then a youth who learned wards, “a gentleman 
to stand on his own - « « finally a man 
who inspired in countiess others his own belief seen in @ ” 


in America. 


EACH MONTH A NEW BOOK 
IS MAILED TO YOUR CHILD 


It’s a book selected from the current output of the 
leading publishers . . . by a board of outstanding 
Catholic specialists in young people’s literature. 
These books are checked first for reading interest 
. . . then for their value in forming the sensitive 
mind, human sympathy and imagination so neces- 
sary for your child’s future happiness. Finally, the 
quality of illustration, printing, paper and binding 
is assayed, for these must be good looking books 
that your child will be proud to own. 


Each month the selection at the reading level for 
your child is mailed directly to him or her. It’s a 
monthly surprise that makes the word “book” mean 
—not the dullness and homework of “text-book” — 
but the key to an exciting world of ideas! 


The CCBC Plan Is So Inexpensive 
You Can't Afford to Overlook H! 


No matter what the retail cost of the selection— 
usually $2.00 or $2.50—you pay only one set price, 
$1.65. No enrollment charge . . . no postage ex- 


iv og: 





For boys and girls 9 to 11 
Your youngster will read with breathless 1 


young people 
Told with a quiet air 
complete truthfulness, THe BURRO OF BARNEGAT 


be the happl -y-y4i + inf” 


For boys and giris 6 to 8 


te your tittle one as stori 
} a Charlies  MeKiatey, ir, 
is a horse: 


Henry and Harold, .. one te ee and mr. wit: 
and through.” With 
iiustrations "that are “some of the best we've ever 





aterest 
ond Se bee 


pense. Each month, after the selection is accepted, 
we bill you for $1.65. No other charges. 


START YOUR CHILD on the ROAD TO GOOD READING TODAY 


Send no money. Simply fill in and mail coupon. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


GROUPS 


Catholic Children’s Book Club P... Boys and Girls, 6 to 8 | 
America Press 4... Boys and Girls, 9 to 11 

76 East 45th B... Boys, 12 te 16 

New York 17, N. Y. C...Girls, 12 te 16 | 


him | 
ber. Send ber a CCBC 


Please enter this child as a CC 
ions for 12 menths 


membership certificate and month 
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| Child’s Name.............+++: & SF en ae 
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| PED ocnciccdavinsceoss : + pivaibensetceuae pees | 
| as cb dv acvcsece eins Zone.... NG. ins shawn | 
Each month, after child has accepted aed bali me fer $1.65 

| Name as 
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| DAIERD  oncccccccescccccveccocccoesescoccss & ben ss sevewsencoeds 
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Note—For additional memberships Mmply list children’s mames, 
addresses and groups em separate guber and 
? 
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